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Ecitorials 


V. E. Foster 


ANOTHER of the Journal’s “out-front” special issues is 
coming in November. Entitled ““The Church Is One,” it 
will deal with the ecumenical nature of the Church and 
its implications for local church Christian education. 

To a teacher of a church school class, a leader of a 
young people’s fellowship, or a parent, this subject may 
seem to be only remotely of concern. Actually, the one- 
ness of the Christian Church—and, alas, its fragmenta- 
tion—are of pressing concern to all Christian education 
leaders. This special issue will help them to understand 
this fact in concrete terms. It is impossible to understand 
what the Church really is if one’s loyalty is only to a 
sectarian fragment of it. It is impossible to help persons 
be truly a part of the Church of Christ if one’s approach 
is sectarian. Many lay workers in Christian education 
have been aware of this for a long time and have strug- 
gled first hand with the limitations confronting them in 
the dividedness of the churches. They are eager to have 
guidance in helping members of their classes become a 
part of the whole Church, even as they become “mem- 
bers” of one church. 

In “The Church Is One” a group of outstanding lead- 
ers give us fresh interpretation and practical suggestions 
for our Christian education work in the light of the 
nature of the Church as one in Christ. William A. 
Norgren, Canon Theodore O. Wedel, Canon William 
W. Keys, and Paul A. Crow, Jr. interpret the oneness of 


SHALL I, or shall I not?” In the world today most 
young people have that question to face, again and again. 
“Shall I drink, or shall I not drink alcoholic beverages?” 
is one of the questions confronting them. It is not an 
easy one for the young people to answer. Helping them 
deal with it is not easy for parents or youth leaders. The 
pressures of glamorous advertising, social groups, and 
family customs are heavy and are not always in agree- 
ment. More pressures from more directions probably do 
not help young people to find an answer they can be 
satisfied with for a lifetime. They need help in making 
an intelligent approach to this question, as to all the de- 
cisions they have to make. 

The December 1961 issue of the Journal will carry a 


LILLIAN WILLIAMS, managing editor of the Journal, 
on July 31 completed twenty-five years of service on the 
staffs of the International Council of Religious Education 
and the National Council of Churches, over twenty-four 
of them with the Journal. Members of the staff of the 
- National Council of Churches and friends gathered on 
July 25 to pay tribute to Miss Williams for her outstand- 
ing service. Among the tokens of appreciation was a 


“The Church Is One” 


the Church in Christ and the problems presented by the 
churches’ dividedness, tell what needs to happen in a 
local church in order that we can_be restored in oneness, 
and describe what we can do through local councils of 
churches. 

Gerald E. Knoff, Iris V. Cully, Robert E. Grimm, 
William Summerscales, and Vera Channels interpret the 
Christian education responsibilities and opportunities of 
church and home in the light of Christ’s intention that 
we be one in him. Ralph Heim gives suggestions con- 
cerning education for church (Church) membership, 
and Herluf Jensen describes special ecumenical oppor- 
tunities such as study conferences and work camps. 

Incidentally, readers of the Journal will be interested 
in knowing that Ralph Heim, a professor in the Lutheran | 
Theological Seminary in Gettysburg, is the person who | 
proposed that the Journal publish a special issue on the 
ecumenical movement and Christian education. He 
gave the editors many helpful suggestions concerning 
the content of the issue... This fact is illustrative of the 
way the Journal arises out of the needs of the churches 
and is responsive to the suggestions of its users. We are 
sure that many another idea has bloomed to “waste its 
sweetness on the desert air’ because the person (you?) 
who had it did not share it with the editors. ‘This is 
your Journal. Help us help you, by telling us of your 
needs and telling others about the Journal. 


“Teen-agers and Drinking” 


feature section, “Teen-agers and Drinking.” It will 
interpret the problem as teen-agers face it, and give con- 
structive suggestions for helping them deal with it. 

The decision about drinking is not an isolated decision, 
apart from all the other questions for which teen-agers 
must find personal answers. Each young person brings 
to the decision a background of clear thinking or befud- 
dled groping. He needs the help of clear-thinking par- 
ents, teachers, and friends in the church so that he may 
arrive at his decision with an understanding of all that 
is involved, whatever the decision may be. The feature 
section in December will present a straightforward ap- 
proach that will be appreciated by young people, their 
leaders, and their parents alike. 


Thanks for a quarter century of service 


book of letters from friends and associates, bound in a 
special cover designed by Joe Nash of the Department of 
Curriculum Development. 

Miss Williams has used her many talents faithfully and 
imaginatively to bring the Journal to its readers month 
after month. She has been sensitive to the needs of read- 
ers and their churches. She has served faithfully under 
the rigors of deadlines, budget limitations, and changing 
educational needs. 


Coming in February: “The Church’s Ministry and Persons with Special Needs” (A special issue) 
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“NOTE: This page No. 3, known in 
the office as “the devotional page,” or a 
page of inspiration directed to the 
reader, is being written during 1961-62 
by executive secretaries of the boards of 
Christian education of the denomina- 
tions cooperating through the Division 
of Christian Education. In September 
the article was written by Dr. S. Loren 
Bowman of the Church of the Brethren. 
The one in November is to be by Dr. E. 
Craig Brandenberg of the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church. The Editors 


I don’t see how he does it.” How 
often that has been said about a de- 
voted Christian who carries many re- 
sponsibilities and an unusually heavy 
schedule. We are the more amazed 
if he walks calmly and serenely, not 
chafing but carrying his burdens with 
joy and a smile. How does he do it? 
Well, it is certain you cannot see how 
he does it. His source of strength is 
invisible. 

No matter how inadequate they 
felt, this inner strength and unseen 
power was characteristic of all the 
outstanding Christian leaders we 
know. ‘The apostle Paul needed an 
extra power to live the victorious life. 
“TI can’t see how he came through it 
all,’ we say. But he did! “Five 
times I have received at the hands of 
the Jews the forty lashes less one. 
Three times I have been beaten with 
rods; once I was stoned. ‘Three times 
I have been shipwrecked; a night and 
a day I have been adrift at sea... 
in toil and hardship, through many 
a sleepless night, in hunger and thirst, 
often without food, in cold and ex- 
posure.” He had a power you can- 
not see. He had heard his Lord say, 
“My grace is sufficient for you.” 

The same could be said of other 
men—Martin Luther, John Wesley, 
David Livingstone, and many others. 
Their adequacy for life came from 
the unseen power of God. In prodi- 
gal generosity they gave themselves 
to the work. No forty-hour week for 
them! Not for them a~ service care- 
fully measured out in an eye-dropper! 
To live was to serve, to give, to be an 
offering to God. Where did they get 
the strength, the energy, the will to 
go on and on? They found it in 
wells too deep to go dry. You 
couldn’t see how they did it—their 
source of strength was invisible and 
inexhaustible. 

Once life is organized around the 
will of the Father as the center, all 
else falls into its proper place. And 


when God’s will is at the center of | 


life, his power and adequacy are 
there also. We choose what we live 
for. 

Mark Hopkins has said there comes 
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you cannot see 


by T. Franklin MILLER 


Executive Secretary, Board of Christian Education, 


Church of God, Anderson, Indiana 


a time when “a man must discover 
the difference between having things 
and being a person who counts.” We 
are learning now that what possesses 
us 1s more important than what we 
possess. What the apostle Paul got 
mattered less than what got him. To 
be a Christian leader is to be laid 
hold of by a divine power and to sur- 
render to that power. 

The New Testament idea of spir- 
itual adequacy did not die with the 
first century. There are vast resources 
available to me, also, if I want them. 
My motives must be Christian; if 
they are, then the promise of Christ 
can be fulfilled in my life. He has 
promised the power to become, to 
witness, to overcome, to be, to do. 
This unseen source of strength gives 
power with people, never power over 
people. 

The call of God to service has 
come to you and me. Feelings of 
inadequacy are quite natural when 
we look at the job to be done, the 
role of leadership the Holy Spirit as- 
signs to us. Right here is one of the 
secrets of triumphant and victorious 
living; if our talent and time are fully 
committed to God, with every task 
there will come more than adequate 
strength. 

One minister has told of a well- 
to-do woman who was left without 
the service of a cook. When some- 
one inquired about her new experi- 
ences in doing her own cooking she 
said she was getting along nicely. 
“It’s amazing,” she said, “how much 
the fire does.” Isn’t it! Some of us 
have been amazed at how much the 
Holy Spirit does in and through us— 
when we let him. 

In those tragic and tumultuous 
days just before the cross, Jesus of 
Nazareth could have been the one 
most nervous and excited and appre- 
hensive. He wasn’t. He was the 


calmest one of all. Perhaps it was 
something of that serenity of soul he 
has made available to us—‘‘My peace 
I give to you...” 

Living the surrendered life brings 
order and meaning and power. We 
are now pulled by a high purpose in- 
stead of pushed around by miscel- 
laneous petty pressures. Men still 
drop their fishing nets to follow one 
who is possessed of this sort of spir- 
itual strength. 

“T can’t see how he does it!” This 
unseen strength has other results. 
Thomas R. Kelly, in his A Testament 
of Devotion, said he was persuaded 
that the Master of Galilee expected 
this strength “to be freshly discovered 
in everyone who would be his fol- 
lower.” As for the influence of deep 
spiritual resources on group life, 
Kelly said, “It creates an amazing fel- 
lowship, the church catholic and in- 
visible, and institutes group living at 
a new level, a society grounded in 
reverence, history rooted in eternity, 
colonies of heaven.” 

The demands made on Christian 
leaders have not lessened in a space 
age. More than ever before we need 
sure direction, unfailing reservoirs of 
spiritual strength, the enabling of the 
Holy Spirit. God’s will can be ac- 
complished in and through the church 
in our day. We can match the emp- 
tiness of a disenchanted world with 
the purpose and power of God. 

Such adequacy does not come in 
a few easy lessons. It is not had by 
pouncing upon it. It is the response 
of the Almighty to the quiet hospi- 
tality of a surrendered soul. The 
silent preparation of the disciplined 
life lets the eternities speak to the 
minutes, and the anxieties and fears 
depart with the indwelling of a 
strength and adequacy that can never 
fail. This is the power you cannot 
see. 


for 


Joy in teaching— 


S VEN, not yet four years old, stood 
near a vivarium and watched some 
salamanders eating fairy shrimp. 

He turned to his teacher. “Do the 
shrimp mind being eaten by the sala- 
manders?” 

His teacher, after a moment’s won- 
dering if she should go into an ex- 
planation about the nervous systems 
of lower animals, said, “I don’t 
know.” 

Sven thought a moment and nod- 
ded. “That's because you are you. 
You don’t know how it feels.” 

An experience of this sort can 
bring a great surge of joy to a teacher. 
Had she filled him with detailed 
facts, he might never have had the 
chance to plumb the depths as he 
did in that quiet moment. A teacher 
must be well informed but must not 
feel compelled to be an Answer Man. 

The lay Sunday school teacher may 
welcome a prescribed lesson as a 
helpful prop in teaching, but he 
might well take a hint from the above 
teacher, who taught by listening. The 
most determined efforts to get a les- 
son across are often frustrated by 
problems which arise from a lack of 
understanding of children’s needs. 
The teacher might ask, “What makes 
these children restless? Why don’t 
they listen? Why do they have to be 
noisy and silly?” By discovering the 
answers to these questions, he may 
overcome some of the difficulties. 

A bit of nonsense and laughter in 
the classroom helps to establish a 
stronger bond among pupils and 
teacher than repeated reminders to 
be “steady” and “sensible.” Laughter 
is a primitive form of communication, 
the beginning step in group conscious- 
ness. In nursery school one of the 
typical ways of becoming acquainted 
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Listen! 


by Elsa BARNOUW 


The Gardens Nursery School-Kindergarten, 
New York City 


is through clowning, horseplay, and 
showing off. Name-calling and non- 
sense verse also have their place in 
social growth. Related to this is the 
puppy-doggish delight in romping, 
wrestling, and testing one’s strength, 
often a source of anxiety and irri- 
tation to grownups who don’t like to 
see small children fighting. 

However, a polite and sensible con- 
versation is not the child’s means of 
communication. Three- and _ four- 
year-olds who are seated in a formal 
circle for purposes of conversation are 
not being given a chance to get ac- 
quainted in the way that is normal to 
them. When they are free to play 
with blocks, paints, dolls, a climbing 
apparatus, or other challenging phys- 
ical equipment, their real needs and 
interests will become manifest. The 
observant teacher who has learned to 
watch and listen to children in in- 
formal play will be able to do a great 
deal more to help them in their strug- 
gle toward maturity than the one 
whose primary concern is to teach a 
specific lesson on a specific morning. 

Children who play freely will nat- 
urally have more differences to settle 
than those who are required to sit 
still, Yet this is necessary for social 
and spiritual growth. If possible, they 
should be encouraged to work out 
misunderstandings in their own way. 
Language alone is seldom the best 
approach. 

An incident in a kindergarten may 
be to the point. Brookie and Janet 
were arguing. Brookie announced, 
“T’m not going to play with any girl 
that’s as mean as Janet.” 

Janet retorted, half crying and 
punching Brookie, “I am going to 
play with you!” 


The teacher stood by as the two 
became involved in a tussle. As they 
wrestled, their anger became less in- 
tense and the teacher commented 
with a chuckle, “It looks like a hug- 
ging match.” 

Before long the battlers were laugh- 
ing and it really had become a hug- 
ging match. Brookie then said to the 
teacher, “Dicky fights because he is 
mad, but when we fight we get 
gladder and gladder.” 

Fighting ‘may indicate feelings of 
hostility, but very often this is not the 
case. Children choose to box and 
wrestle with their best friends and 
sometimes develop friendships in- 
itially through such physical contact. 

Childrén’s fantasy play can be both 
entertaining and revealing. In the 
company of warm, accepting adults 
children feel free to reenact what they 
know and to explore what they 
only vaguely comprehend. Once trust 
has been. established, children can be 


themselves without being _ self-con- 


scious. 

There are times when grownups 
should stay in the background and 
not try to offer correct advice or in- 
formation. It may be better to sit 
back and listen and record what takes 
place. One teacher who listened to a 
group of four-year-olds was rewarded 
with the following discussion showing 
the level of their understanding on 
the subject of marriage. 

Yvonne: “I’m going to China with 
Chang (a Chinese classmate) .” 

Dora: “Yes—and so am I. And 
I’m going to marry Chang.” 

Yvonne: “(m going to marry 
George (her own brother) .” 

Billy: ““Who’s going to marry me?” 

Yvonne: “Peggy (Billy's cousin 
with whom he plays constantly at 
school) .” 

Billy: “No, my mother.” 

Susan: “Will you marry me, 
Dora?” 

Dora: “Two girls can’t marry each 
other.” 

Betsy: “I can’t marry you, Susan, 
because I’m going to marry a boy.” 

Jeffrey: “Can I marry you, Dora?” 

Dora: “Yes, after Chang dies.” 

Now that she knows the extent of 
their information, the teacher can, if 
she chooses, enter the conversation 
and clarify some of the confusion. 
The resulting group discussion will be 
more vital than her pre-planned les- 
son. 

Adults can have many moments of 
fun with individual children. A 
teacher was helping to remove three- 
year-old David’s sweater. It had a 
tight collar and needed to be pulled 
over his head. The teacher had quite 
a struggle removing it and was afraid 
that she was hurting him. 
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When three- and four-year-olds are free to play with blocks, 
dolls, paints, or other challenging physical equipment, their 


Children’s Bureau Photo by Philip Bonn 


“T almost pulled off your head,” 
she said apologetically. 

David considered this very funny. 
He laughed uproariously and _ later 
reminded her several times of this 
joke between them. 

One day when he again referred 
to the incident, she asked him, “What 
would we do without your head?” 

“We would have to. grow another 
seed of David,’ was his unexpected 
reply. 

It is this refreshing quality in chil- 
dren, their sudden insights and _reve- 
lations, that enhance the work of a 
teacher. The more the adult listens, 
the more he learns and marvels. 

Children do not always say pleasant 
things, nor do they always reveal 
friendly attitudes. In a moment of in- 
timacy a small girl expressed jealousy 
of her younger brother by saying, “I 
wish he were already a grandfather 
and dead.” In this ingenious manner 
she put him comfortably out of the 
way. It is doubtful if this sort of re- 
mark would have been made in the 
presence of a disapproving adult. Fear 
of censure makes one cautious of ex- 
pressing negative feelings. Yet. it is 
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helpful for adults to know what diffi- 
culties children are facing. Without 
such knowledge one cannot be of 
help in their social growth. Had the 
listener appeared shocked and _ horri- 
fied, and insisted that she must love 
her little brother, the door of com- 
munication between them would 
probably have been closed forever. 

Flexibility and a sense of humor are 
great assets in the teaching profes- 
sion. A kindergarten teacher had 
planned to use as a text at Thanks- 
giving time a well-written and beau- 
tifully illustrated story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. When she went to the book- 
shelf, the volume had disappeared. 
The children were waiting expect- 
antly so she had to think fast. She 
stood in front of the group, organiz- 
ing her thoughts. 

A boy who had a need to “know it 
all” said, “I know what you’re going 
to say.” 

The teacher, laughing merrily, re- 
plied, “You can’t possibly know be- 
cause IJ don’t even know what I’m 
going to say.” 

This set the whole group off into 
gales of laughter. 


real needs and interests are revealed. The observant teacher 
can learn much about them by watching them at informal play. 


When their mirth had subsided the 
teacher said that she would tell the 
story, and asked, “Who would like to 
be Pilgrims, and who would like to be 
Indians?” The group divided itself 
(it was interesting to note which half: 
chose which roles). One group was in 
“Europe,” the other across the At- 
lantic. As the teacher narrated, the 
children acted their parts. The Pil- 
grims “sailed” slowly across the sea. 
The Indians busied themselves build- 
ing tepees, shaping canoes, farming, 
and hunting (especially the latter). 
The Pilgrims finally landed, met the 
Indians, learned from them how to 
plant corn, and built and settled in 
log cabins. The climax was the first 
Thanksgiving dinner, for which a 
number of wild turkeys had to be 
shot with bow and arrow. Admit- 
tedly, there were some noisy, boister- 
ous scenes in this spur-of-the-moment 
performance, but when the young- 
sters finally sat down to a small re- 
past at their own long Thanksgiving 
table, a noticeable feeling of brother-’ 
hood and unity had settled over them. 
Perhaps the absence of the book was 
no misfortune. 

In another kindergarten group the 
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children by chance discussed the sub- 
ject “what makes me happy.” 

A popular Christmas story was be- 
ing read when Karen said, “We have 
a story at home about a Grinch which 


took away all the presents.” 
Sam: “What’s a Grinch?” 


Teacher: “I don’t know. We'll 
have to ask Karen.” 
Karen: “It’s sorta like a witch. 


But, you know, you don’t have to 
have presents at Christmas.” 
Teacher: “That’s true.” 
Karen: “You can feel happy on 
Christmas or any day, even if you 
don’t have presents.” 


Jean: “You know what makes me 
happy?” (She then grinned and didn’t 
say what it was.) 

Sam: “You know what makes me 


happy? To run and jump as high as 


I can.” 

Karen: “When I’m laughing, that 
makes me happy.” 

Elise: “You know what I like to 
do—get all dressed up and jump in 
the air like a bird. That really makes 


me happy.” 

Karen: “I like to get dressed up 
and grin.” 

Teacher: “That’s what makes me 


happy each day when I’m in school 


The new face of 


missionary education 


by Grace W. McGAVRAN 


Writer of religious education curriculum materials, 


Lonc YEARS AGO the mission- 
ary education of boys and girls con- 
sisted of pitiful tales of little children 
in other lands. Make no mistake 
about it—they were true tales. Fur- 
thermore, they would continue to be 
true until Christian teaching changed 
the factors which produced them. 
For instance, little girls in China 
had their feet bound, an agonizingly 
painful experience in their lives when 
their growing feet were so imprisoned 
that they became deformed. There 
were stories of child widows in India, 
their lives condemned and _ blighted 
because of the religious belief that an 
innocent girl-child could be the cause 
of her husband’s death. There were 
other stories—of children abandoned 
to starvation in lands where no one 
cared; of children orphaned or taken 


into slavery through intertribal wars; 


of men, women, and children held in 
thrall by degrading customs. 

Missionary education in those days 
was simple. Let the children, youth, 
and adults of our land know the truth 
of the world’s plight, and they would 
be moved to send Christian mission- 
aries to help these faraway peoples, 
not only spiritually, but physically 
and morally. 

The first face of missionary educa- 


books, and articles 


tion was a pitiful face, appealing to 
the best in us, appealing to our con- 
cern for ignorance, suffering, and 
deep spiritual need around the world. 
But as the years rolled by, a different 
face began to replace the first one. 

Among the peoples with whom our 
missionaries worked were those who 
could not be included in the lamen- 
table categories. There were noble 
souls who had compassion, who rose 
above the trammels of their own 
civilization, who became bulwarks of 
the attitudes brought by Christian 
teaching even when they did not em- 
brace the Christian faith. Then, too, 
there was a growing body of Chris- 
tians freed from superstition, fear, 
and all that was degrading. Thus 
there came to be a bright as well as 
a dark side to the face of missionary 
education, and this face prevailed for 
a long time. 

As the years passed and communi- 
cation grew, influences that were 
wholly secular began to affect the 
lands that had been opened by mis- 
slonary and commercial endeavors. 
The Christian yeast had been work- 
ing, and social conditions had been 
changing even beyond the bounds of 
the growing Christian community. 
Leaders among the “natives” (as 


and a grin comes through the door. 
Sandy’s grin, Karen’s grin, Sam’s 
grin, Elise’s grin, Jean’s grin, Susy’s 
grin, and Dicky’s grin.” 

Karen: “Everybody’s 
mean.” 

Teacher: “That’s right.” 

Karen: “Let’s grin right now.” 
(She was already grinning.) 

When children feel at ease with 
adults they can let themselves go, not 
merely in spontaneous fun, but in 
their efforts to’search for life’s mean- 
ing. The teacher who can listen with 
an open mind and share in the child’s 
discoveries is richly rewarded. 


grin, you 


Concern for children in other countries 
diminished when missionary education 
told only about the good in their lands. 
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they were still called, as opposed to 
“foreigners” or people of other coun- 
tries) began to be sensitive about the 
constant picturing of conditions 
which they were ashamed to admit 
still existed in their lands. 

Gradually a fair face, falsely se- 
rene and untroubled, appeared as the 
face of missionary education. It rep- 
resented only the good in other lands. 
This face became so prevalent, espe- 
cially in children’s missionary mate- 
rial, that the whole basis for concern 
for other peoples was wiped out. 
Why give a second thought to little 
Kembo, neath the African sun, since 
her life was obviously pleasant and 
her Christian background and train- 
ing were seemingly as good as ours? 

The rise of national (“native”) 
leaders into prominence pushed still 
further behind the fair mask of mis- 
sionary education any feature that 
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would mar the impression that ‘““God’s 
in his heaven: All’s right with the 
world!” . Where did this leave the 
concern which people had for others? 

The false fair mask concealed the 
true facts about people who still 
needed the basic Christian faith and 
were still guided in ways contrary to 
the will of God. It destroyed all real 
motives of concern for individuals to 
whom we could carry the good news 
of Christ. When the need for the 
faith in any land was mentioned at 
all, it was merely a temporary look 
of sadness on the smiling mask. It 
became necessary to beat the drums 
and call on the churches to uphold 
the missionaries and continue the 
work of schools, hospitals, churches, 
and allied enterprises maintained by 
the church abroad. 

This false face did not develop 
without reason, and it was not alto- 
gether without value. It indicated 
that we adults, guardians of our chil- 
dren’s growth, also had to grow. We 

had to pass from a we-do-it-to-them 

attitude to a new attitude. We had 
to come to the understanding that 
around the world all of us who are 
Christian must face the bad as well 
as the good—in our own environment 
and in each other’s environment. We 
had to realize that we must look 
clearly at what fails to measure up to 
the high calling of God and to find 
out what our responsibility is and 
where it lies. 

The new face of missionary educa- 
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tion has eyes that are wide open and 
alert. In this face are reflected the 
joy of fellowship with Christians the 
world around, delight in ways and 
customs different from our own, a 
dawning understanding of those with 
whom we do not agree, compassion 
for struggling nations, a growing con- 
viction that only in relation to God 
through Jesus can the world become 
whole, and a deep concern for help- 
ing to bring about this relation. 

With this new face of missionary 
education we can guide our children 
in a far more adequate course, pro- 
vided that we ourselves are willing to 
go in the same direction. No child 
can get easily past the roadblocks cre- 
ated by an adult’s misunderstanding 
and lack of concern. 

We now can, and indeed must, say 
to our boys and girls, “God sent a 
Savior to the world. In our town, 
in our country, in other so-called 
Christian countries, and among peo- 
ples who follow other gods or no god, 
there are still many who have not 
heard this message. We must help 
them to know about Jesus, for there 
is no one else to tell them. We must 
help when suffering or need over- 
takes them, for Jesus has told us that 
our neighbor is anyone who needs 
help.” 

Under the new face of missionary 
education we can picture for our chil- 
dren the church of the Congo, for 
instance, assailed on all sides by 
pagan customs and beliefs, and by 


the hindrances to health and decent 
living that paganism maintains. We 
can help the children feel the high 
privilege of reaching out hands of 
love and service to our Congo church 
and its people as it tries to win the 
pagan tribespeople to faith in Christ 
and to freedom from fear and super- 
stition. 

We can make our children familiar 
with other peoples as they are, em- 
phasizing their virtues but not gloss- 
ing over their faults; always seeking 
to understand why some customs may 
be prevalent, some attitudes existent, 
some ways of acting inevitable when 
tribal law, religious dogma, or age- 
long custom is involved. 

Again and again we can measure 
ourselves and others against the ideal 
of the Way of life and faith that is 
before all peoples. Following this 
Way, and matching our concern with 
devotion and our devotion with ac- 
tion, we can make the world what 
God wants it to be. “For God sent 
the Son into the world, not to con- 
demn the world, but that the world 
might be saved through him.” 


NOTE: The May 1960 special issue of 
the International Journal on “Education 
for Mission” expanded some of the ideas 
expressed in this article and gave prac- 
tical help in a local church program of 
missionary education. Copies are still 
available at prices given on page 1 of this 
issue. Send orders to Box 303, New York 
OTe NSYs 


A UN expert 
in prosthesis 
and an 
Indian 
manufacturer 
of the 
appliance 
combine their 
skills to 

help a 
crippled 

boy of 
Bombay. 
The new 
face of 
missionary 
education 
recognizes 
that in each 
country there 
is good as 
well as bad. 
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The tape recorder— 


a versatile tool 


by Elizabeth McKinney CHMIEL 


Tue Reverend Mr. Ramsey was 
excited when his brother Joe gave 
him a tape recorder. He had some 
ideas about how this instrument could 
help his ministry, for Joe had given 
glowing reports on its use with high 
school students. The recorder was 
portable and easily operated by push- 
buttons. 

Of course Mr. Ramsey recognized 
at once that it would help him in his 
preaching to hear himself as others 
heard him. Yet this was just one of 
the possibilities, as he and his parish- 
ioners would discover, for using this 
tool to deepen the impact of their 
church and enlarge its scope of in- 
fluence. 7 


Piano accompaniment is provided 


It had never occurred to Mr. Ram- 
sey that a tape recorder might solve 
a problem he and the primary church 
school teachers had been trying to 
work out for months. They had 
found no one to play the piano for 
the worship service of these: six- to 
eight-year-olds, and the class had to 
sing without accompaniment. They 
had used records for the quiet music 
to create a mood for worship. How- 
ever, the singing was invariably off 
key. ; 

One day Miss Holt, the church 
organist, and Mr. Ramsey were dis- 
cussing the situation. Most of the 
musicians were involved in choir 
practice when the pianist was needed; 
competent talent was scarce in this 
small midwestern town. Suddenly an 
idea came to them. If the music was 
taped beforehand it could be played 
back on the recorder as accompani- 
ment for the children. 
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Former director of religious education; 
now free-lance writer, Tucson, Arizona 


The primary teachers selected the 
songs the children would use. The 
process of recording presented some 
unforeseen hazards—for instance, the 
first hymn had to be retaped because 
Miss Holt and the teachers under- 
estimated the sensitivity of the micro- 
phone: it picked up not only the 
piano music but the chirping of Miss 
Holt’s parakeet as well. Soon the 
eroup developed warning signals and 
posted assistants to prevent unex- 
pected noises during recording ses- 


sions. They discovered that music 
had to be recorded at fast speed to 
catch the overtones, but that speech 
could be recorded at slow speed, 
thereby using less tape. 

To prepare the tape so the leader 
could find each song easily, wide 
spaces were left between songs (each 
played as many times as there were 
verses to be sung). In these spaces 
various colored stickers were affixed. 
Thus, both by sight and sound the 
leader could’ know where she was. 
To skip a song, she would turn the 
volume down very low and push the 
“forward” button till the tape had no 
hum and the proper colored sticker 
appeared. When she reached the 
song she’ wanted, she pushed the 
“play” button and increased the vol- 
ume to the proper intensity. 

When the day for using the tape 
arrived, the boys and girls sang joy- 
fully, their voices supported by the 
piano accompaniment. Both leaders 
and children felt a wonderful uplift. 


Dialogue is recorded 


Providing music for the primaries 
was just the beginning of the services 
the tape recorder performed. It 
helped the junior highs in their pup- 
pet show about Martin Luther, for 
instance. The seventh and eighth 
graders wrote the script, made and 
dressed the puppets, and manipulated 
the puppets on their hands. Concen- 
trating on both the dialogue and the 


A dramatization based on an adult study unit is recorded on tape, using radio dra- 
matic techniques. It can be played for the whole class, other groups, and shut-ins. 
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actions at once became complicated 
for the teen-agers. 

As Mr. Ramsey watched them 
struggling to perfect their perform- 
ance, eager to do their best before 
a family night audience, he knew that 
here too his recorder could help. 
During one of the rehearsal sessions 
they recorded the dialogue. Then, 
for the actual performance, while the 
magnetic tape spoke the boys and 
girls were free to concentrate on the 
actions. 

Parents, brothers and sisters, 
friends, and church members were 
moved by the presentation. The tape 
recorder had allowed the boys and 
girls to be relaxed and do their best. 
Jimmy was particularly grateful; 
when they had taped the play his 
voice had been quite stable, but on 
the night of performance it was un- 
predictable. How embarrassed and 
worried he would have been to squeak 
and squawk through his part as 
Luther! 


Third-graders create a litany 


New ideas began to pop up all 
over. ‘Teachers found that the tape 
recorder stimulated class creativity. 
A third-grade group worked out a 
beautiful Thanksgiving litany by hav- 
ing the tape recorder on as child 
after child expressed his thanks for 
something that had particular mean- 
ing for him. After each child spoke 


the class chorused, “We thank you, 
God.” 

Of course, as primary children do, 
they often imitated each other, caus- 
ing duplication, but there were many 
original and lovely expressions. The 
tape was replayed several times, and 
pupils and teachers edited the litany 
until all were satisfied. Later the re- 
sponsive prayer was mimeographed in 
the church bulletin. The children 
saw their words and joined the adults 
in saying them during the Sunday 
morning worship service. 


A discipline problem is solved 


On one occasion the tape recorder 
even helped in discipline. Members 
of Mrs. Moore’s fifth-grade class were 
at the stage when they considered 
docility to be childish, and they 
wanted to be “big shots.” One day 
Mrs. Moore brought the tape re- 
corder into the room but the children 
did not realize that the microphone 
was on. ‘The girls and boys were 
restless and vied with each other in 
creating disturbance. 

After about ten minutes Mrs. 
Moore went over to the machine, ran 
it back to the beginning, and played 
the tape just made. As the young- 
sters began to catch on, they quieted 
down and listened. Finally Jack, one 
of the noisiest of the group, asked 
seriously, “Do I really sound like 
that?” Others were equally ashamed. 


Members of a youth worship committee rehearse the reading of Scripture and other 
resources. Hearing the tape played back helps them to improve their presentation. 
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Hearing how horrible they actually 
sounded made a deep and lasting im- 
pression on the children. 

Some weeks later, when the group 
had learned that sharing, taking 
turns, and thinking before speaking 
gave them a real sense of accomplish- 
ment, Mrs. Moore again recorded 
their discussion. As the tape was 
played back the children had the 
satisfying experience of hearing a 
purposeful, thoughtful conversation. 
Sally expressed their reaction when 
she exclaimed, “Where did all these 
thoughts come from? I wouldn’t 
have believed we had such good ideas 
if I hadn’t heard them! Perhaps 
this is the way God speaks through 
us.” 


Service to shut-ins expands 


The tape recorder benefited not 
only the Sunday school, but also the 
work of the board of deacons. Sev- 
eral shut-in members greatly missed 
the inspiration of corporate worship. 
One of the deacons wondered if it 
would be possible to record the Sun- 
day morning service and take the 
machine and tapes to members who 
were homebound. 

Mr. Ramsey was pleased with this 
suggestion. He thought of Pete 
Forbes, the least attractive of several 
brothers, who suffered from an in- 
feriority complex. Pete agreed to be 
responsible for setting up the mike 
and other equipment before the 
church service and regulating the 
volume of the recording. 

When the first service was recorded 
Pete took it to the home of Mrs. 
Crombie. As he listened to the ser- 
mon and music again, he heard much 
that he had missed the first time and 
received a deeper understanding of 
them. But Pete was thrilled even 
more as he watched Mrs. Crombie’s 
aged face reflect her joy. She joined 
in the singing of the hymns and 
seemed to feel that she was back in 
the pew where she had been for more 
than seven decades. By bringing the 
outside world into Mrs. Crombie’s 
limited life, Pete gained self-respect 
and a sense of the worth of the serv- 
ice he could render. 

Taking the sermons to the home- 
bound led quite naturally to another 
project. As the young people became 
acquainted with the old-timers they 
realized that each new generation 
must build on the foundations laid 
down by those gone on before. After 
hearing the recording of the church 
service, the oldster and the youngster 
often began talking about the 
church’s early history, about people 
whose voices could no longer be 
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To the beginner with 


junior highs 


by Alice Stephen GIFFORD 


Superintendent and teacher, junior high department, 
First Presbyterian Church, Lynchburg, Virginia; 


Tipo GROWING UP every 
person must be first twelve years old, 
and then thirteen. This cannot be 
avoided, nor is there any way of 
sending boys and girls of these ages 
into hibernation, much as- some 
church school teachers might wish 
this could happen. No group has to 
its collective credit the scalps of more 
defeated church school teachers. And 
who can wonder? Few experiences 


are more intimidating than facing a 


roomful of bored thirteen-year-olds 
and realizing that the “lesson” has 
been lost in a maze of deliberately 
tricky questions and injected side is- 
sues. 

Yet it can be an exciting and re- 
warding task to share with vigorous, 
vibrant adolescents some of the chal- 
lenges and opportunities of the Chris- 
tian faith. These boys and girls, 
alive with curiosity, can begin to 
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writer of curriculum materials 


grasp some of the mature concepts 
of the Christian faith. ‘They have 
enough background of ancient his- 
tory and geography, from their school 
studies, to make many sections of the 
Bible come alive for the first time. It 
is a privilege to help them over the 
hump from childhood to adulthood; 
from what they sometimes consider 
a “boring religion for babies” to a 
mature, growing faith for adults. 

The usual complaint concerns the 
lack of discipline. Actually, poor 
discipline is a symptom of failure, not 
a cause. ‘The cause has two other 
faces: first, a misunderstanding of 
what teaching is; second, failure to 
make the most of up-to-date teaching 
methods. 

“To teach” is not synonymous with 
“to tell.’ Many teachers read a les- 
son carefully and then try to tell the 
class what they have learned. How- 


The preparation of a picture map, time- 
line or diorama may stimulate research. 


From “Meet Bill Hayden” 


ever, junior highs may easily shut off 
their ears or close out a droning voice. 
To learn, they must actively work at 
learning. In effect, a teacher has to 
lead the minds of the students through 
much the same process that he fol- 
lowed in gaining the knowledge he is 
teaching. Each pupil needs to be 
stimulated to ask himself, “What do 
I want to know? How can I find 
out?” Then the teacher must help 
him find out for himself. 


Preparing to teach 


Before a teacher can help junior 
highs learn, he has to be thoroughly 
prepared. He must know where the 
lesson is going, and how the lesson 
is going Most curriculum books 
have a statement of purpose for each 
lesson. ‘The teacher must have that 
purpose well in mind, for the lesson 
needs a destination if teaching is to 
have unity and coherence. The Scrip- 
ture on which the lesson is based and 
the background material for the 
teacher are directly related to the 
purpose. Becoming familiar with this 
material is the most important area 
of preparation, but often the easiest. 

Many teachers stop at this point 
without considering how the lesson 
is going—the method of involving the 
students in learning. This requires 
careful and detailed advance plan- 
ning. Junior highs are not curious on 
command. Sometimes they put on 
their worst mask—resistance to any 
learning at all. Each must be caught 
up in an interesting and stimulating 
search under the guidance of the 
teacher. 

Every session should, in general, 
follow these five steps: (1) arousing 
interest or making use of interest al- 
ready there; (2) establishing the area 
of study; (3) guiding the pupils’ re- 
search; (4) sharing results of research; 
(5) discussing the new ideas. The 
methods described in this article to 
illustrate these steps refer to a lesson 
on Mark 2:23—3:6, the story of Jesus’ 
disputes with the Sabbatarians. 


Arousing interest 


The first task is to arouse the in- 
terest of members of the class. Pri- 
marily this is a case of not losing it 
in the first place. Once they are 
involved in a challenging piece of 
work, getting attention is not a prob- 
lem. 

It is deadly for a teacher to wait 
until the whole class is assembled be- 
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fore beginning the session. Junior 
highs will not come in, sit down, wait 
for the teacher to arrive, wait while 
he takes a roll, and then respond to 
the “lesson.” The class starts the 
minute the first student walks into the 
room. ‘The teacher must be there 
before anyone arrives, prepared to 
begin the work of the class immedi- 
ately. If the church school session 
opens with classes and closes with a 
worship service, the teacher has a 
great advantage. A worship service 
is often delayed until the stragglers 
assemble, and thus much of the hour 
is wasted. Furthermore, junior highs 
usually arrive at church school ready 
to start working. But when they are 
“dismissed to classes” from an open- 
ing worship, they often dismiss their 
readiness too, and the teacher has 
to start from scratch to regain lost 
attention. 

Little interest is aroused with a 
flat statement such as, “Today we are 
going to study what Jesus taught 
about the Sabbath.” It is much bet- 
ter to involve the junior highs im- 
mediately and individually with a 
thought-provoking start. For exam- 
ple, the teacher might write on the 
board the question, “How does your 
family observe Sunday differently 
from other days?” and let them write 
their answers underneath. Or he 
could show a picture of Jesus and the 
Pharisees walking through the grain 
field and ask the earliest arrivals to 
study it and write on the board what 
they think is happening. Another 
approach might be listing the lesson 
Scriptures and the parallel Scriptures 
of Matthew 12: 1-14 and Luke 6:1-11 
and asking the boys and girls to find 
out how these accounts differ. The 
purpose of this procedure is to reach 
the junior highs where they are and 
present them with a problem of in- 
terest related to the purpose of the 
lesson, or to involve them through 
their personal experience and knowl- 
edge in order to lead them to the 
purpose of the lesson. 


Introducing the area of study 


Establishing the area of study 
should come directly out of the arous- 
ing of interest. Junior highs often 
ask questions which move the lesson 
forward. If the class is involved in 
the study, their ideas may take the 
“how” right out of the teacher’s 
hands. A teacher must learn to 
adapt his methods to these ideas. Dis- 
cussion of their own Sunday behavior 


may lead them to ask, “Did Jesus. 


make any rules for us to follow?” 
Then the teacher can say, “Let’s look 
at one place in the Bible where the 
problem of rules is discussed.” 
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If questions and suggestions are not 
forthcoming from the members of the 
class, their thinking must be further 
stimulated. The teacher must think 
of himself as the leader of a group 
searching for knowledge. By skillful 
questioning he can stimulate discus- 
sion and also provide the transition 
from one step to the next in the learn- 
ing process. However, he cannot 
leave the raising of questions to 
chance; he must plan in advance the 
questions he will use. 

These questions must require more 
than a yes or no reply. Few things 
stall a class session more effectively 
than a flat yes or no that fully an- 
swers a question and does not lead to 
further thinking. A creative teacher 
asks questions that give the pupil an 
opportunity to express his thoughts. 
Rather than “Did Jesus want us to 
observe Sunday differently?” he might 
ask, “How did the Pharisees in this 
picture differ from Jesus in the mat- 
ter of keeping the Sabbath?” 

If a question cannot be answered 
by the class, it may serve as a stimu- 
lus to study. The teacher suggests 
where the junior highs could find the 
answer and thus introduces the area 
of study. Sometimes the answer to 
a question is a stimulus to discussion. 


Guiding research 


To guide research a teacher must 
know and use all the approaches and 
methods he can find. Junior highs 
will not learn readily without a rea- 
son for learning. It is a waste of 
time to have them read aloud, read 
around the room, or do purely me- 
chanical research. Their reading must 
have a purpose. For instance, groups 
may prepare dramatic retellings of 
the story from the points of view of 
the various characters involved—the 
Pharisees, the disciples, Jesus himself. 
Skillful questions, written down ahead 
of class time and given to them to 
guide their research, may help them 
avoid a superficial study. The teacher 
should be free to move about the 
room to suggest resources and to help 
them interpret what they are reading. 
Through this process he guides each 
group to learn the facts of the lesson. 


Sharing results of research 


All this research has to have an 
obvious result. Sometimes it is sim- 
ply the sharing of each group’s find- 
ings—for instance, through dramatic 
retellings of the story. Sometimes 
it leads to a _ project extending 
throughout the entire unit. Then 
weekly research takes place to pre- 
pare an illustration such as a note- 
book, a scroll, a time line, or a dio- 
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rama. ‘These projects are valuable 
to learning for three reasons: — they 
cannot be prepared without back- 
ground knowledge; they give purpose 
to the gaining of knowledge; and they 
are a tangible evidence of personal 
and class achievement. 

Junior highs are not beyond the 
age of “doing.” Doing things with 
their hands more than anything else 
involves them in learning. 


Discussing the new ideas 


Discussion is not necessarily a step 
in logical sequence after the others. 
The major part of the discussion 
comes after the research, but bits of | 
discussion occur throughout the ses- 
sion. First the class discusses how 
they observed the Sabbath in their 
homes. Then groups discuss the 
story among themselves or with the 
teacher. The sharing of research 
probably involves comment or dis- 
cussion or pointing up by the teacher. 
But out of the discussion at the end 
of the session teacher and pupils to- 
gether round out the lesson. 

Discussion may not move smoothly 
by itself; it must be directed and 
guided with careful questions. Also 
the teacher must remember that jun- 
ior highs cannot discuss endlessly. A 
visual tool helps to focus their dis- 
cussion; what they see they remember 
better than what they only hear. 
The blackboard is an invaluable tool. 
If one is not available, a large pad 
of paper and a magic marker make 
a good substitute. Even a sheet of 
notebook paper, held so that everyone 
can see it, is better than nothing at 
all. Points can be listed as they are 
made, or as a final summary of the 
lesson. 

This learning-by-doing approach to 
teaching need not seem complicated 
and difficult even to a teacher who 
has never used it. These five steps 
can be a clear framework around 
which to build each week’s session. 
Then the teacher will find the method 
is actually easier to use, since it gives 
purpose and interest to the junior 
highs and makes learning fun. What 
is fun is rarely boring, and an inter- 
ested, involved student is really being 
taught. 

Of course each session calls for 
careful planning and a variation in 
method. Curriculum materials usu- 
ally give a new approach for each 
lesson. If they do not, the teacher 
must find one of his own. To junior 
highs variety is the spice of life. 
Nothing so piques their interest as 
being confronted by an entirely new 
situation. Gone are the days when 
they wanted repetition and everything 
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Orr CHILDREN EARN their 
Bibles by saving the pink coupons 
they get for reciting memory verses.” 
“Our class got the banner today.” 
“The teacher said Jim’s drawing was 
the best, so he won the prize.” Un- 
derneath all these comments lie some 
worthy goals, but the comments also 
represent some heartbreaks. Should 
children have to “earn” a Bible? 
Might there be good reasons why 
some classes cannot have a perfect 
attendance banner? In the comment 
about Jim’s drawing, is there a hint 
that the teacher made the judgment 
and not everybody agreed? All of 
us work for good attendance, better 
understanding of the Bible, and a 
degree of skill in expressing thought 
—but is the award system the best 
way to achieve our goals? 

The Girl Scout Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Church and Agency 
Relationships (Commission on Gen- 
eral Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches) has issued a 
paper which states that “the emphasis 
in a girl’s thinking should be centered 
upon the inherent purpose of her 
activities and not on outer motivation 
which may be supplied by the pros- 
pect of an award.” ‘This standard is 
held because “no adequate method of 
measuring spiritual growth has been 
devised . . . awards tend to make 
for divisions and cliques within troops 
and communities . . . [and] result in 
violation of the principles of Christian 
humility and stewardship.” Let’s ex- 
plore this idea further. 

Since it is human to crave recog- 
nition, some results can be achieved 
through the giving of awards, pro- 
viding (1) that the goals are clearly 
outlined and are capable of measure- 
ment, and (2) that everybody agrees 
with these goals so that all persons 
are given a fair chance to work to- 
ward achieving them. 

Often the difficulties in achieving 
good results are rooted in the plan- 
ning of the award system. The 
leaders may decide to give awards 


What kind of 
motivation? 


for attendance, good behavior, and 
achievement in learning, as if these 
were all the same type of achievement 
and could be rewarded by a material 
gift. Fortunately, Christian growth 
cannot be judged by electronic com- 
puters. Persons are not robots. 


What do we want to accomplish? 


It is essential to consider the pur- 
pose behind any kind of motivation. 
The church school can justify its 
existence as an arm of the church 
only if it will “help each person to 
dedicate himself to Christ and to de- 
velop the-understandings, the atti- 
tudes, and the skills that he needs in 
order to be Christian in his personal 
life and in his relations with others.”* 
Taking this as our basic premise, let’s 
look at some of the factors. 

1. As Christian leaders we are com- 
mitted to provide incentive for each 
person to become Christian. “Go and 
make disciples of all the heathen, bap- 
tize them in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and 
teach them to observe all the com- 
mands that I have given you. I will 
always be with you, to the very close 
of the age.” This directive does not 
say, “Bring them in and let God do 
the rest.” It says, “Go and make dis- 
ciples of them, and teach them to 
observe my commandments.” 

One way to provide incentive, of 
course, is to offer the kind of induce- 
ment that will “pack the house.” 
However, in Christian education 
“things” are not the primary object. 
Offering a child a ticket to the county 
fair will bring him to church school; 
but if he isn’t welcomed, challenged, 
and nurtured in the Christian faith, 
he will come only for the “things” 
that are offered. If nothing else hap- 


1Gable, Christian Nurture through the 
Church, prelile 


2Matthew 28:19,20, Smith-Goodspeed 
translation. 


by Irene Balliet SEMMEL 


Field Worker, Board of Christian Education and Publication, 
United Church of Christ, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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pens, awards will simply glamorize de- 
terioration. Our purpose is not only 
to “bring them in” but to communi- 
cate a faith that is its own reward. 

There are many parents who say 
that their children eagerly await the 
church school hour because a teacher 
demonstrates the spirit of Christ in 
his relations with the children. The 
incentive afforded a child through 
contact with this kind of commitment 
can never be replaced by the offer of 
an attendance banner. ‘To be sure, 
this teacher has a natural interest in 
children, but he also comes prepared 
to challenge the children in a mean- 
ingful session, making use of every 
minute in a way that will help them 
grow spiritually. 

2. All children and youth we teach 
have emotional needs. Overlooking 
the emotional needs of children and 
young people encourages “discipline 
problems.” A child filled with the 
tragedies-of a broken home may seek 
love and attention in a church school 
class or a church club. A youngster 
with an overprotective sister may find 
the class a good place to show his in- 
dependence. Children whose parents 
are pushing them hard intellectually 
may need the quiet of a classroom to 
do things within easy grasp of their 
ability. Others may need to regain 
their composure after upsetting quar- 
rels with brothers and sisters. There 
may be quite a storm on a Sunday 
morning if all these youngsters meet 
in the same room with a teacher who 
fails to recognize the symptoms of 
their problems. 

Pupil behavior can be influenced 
by a “thing” that is offered as a re- 
ward for work or good conduct. 
However, a system fostering this road 
to good behavior may produce some 
awkward results. One child may say, 
“Tl be good if I can light the can- 
dles every Sunday.” If several chil- 
dren make the same condition, the 
teacher is in a vulnerable position 
and is seriously limited as to construc- 
tive contributions he can make. 

Teachers who fall into the “gim- 
mick trap” need guidance to help 
them rise above it. They need to face 
the fact that most of their problems 
arise out of their own inadequacies. 
Their administrators should give them 
an opportunity to attend leadership 
training classes; to observe good 
teachers at work; to attend workshops 
where methods and techniques are 
demonstrated; to talk with other 
teachers who have identical problems; 
and to meet with parents and take 
them into partnership in helping chil- 
dren, youth, and adults grow spirit- 
ually. This will be a long process, 
but out of discussion and study teach- 
ers will come to a better understand- 
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Children are not all alike; each reacts to a situation 
according to his nature and background. When a photogra- 
Edward Wallowitch 


ing of the pupils they teach, the ma- 
terials they use, the goals of the 
church school, and the relation be- 
tween home and church. Any teacher 
who seriously attacks the “gimmick” 
problem will discover that the best 
reward lies in the satisfaction of ful- 
filling a purpose. 

3. The element of judgment is al- 
ways present when decisions are made 
about awards. This judgment is likely 
to have an effect which is neither fair 
to all participants nor Christian. 
Let’s look at a few specifics. 

Richard and David were twins, 
alike in many ways and yet different. 
Richard could memorize quickly and 
accurately; David never really mas- 
tered words, but frequently gave evi- 
dence of the fact that he caught the 
meaning. Actual testing gave Rich- 
ard an award, but since there is no 
adequate method to measure David’s 
growth, he went unrewarded. Years 
have passed, and Richard still needs 
the stimulus of awards to make life 
bearable, while David has discovered 
great depths of refreshment in the 
content he could not memorize word 
for word. Richard’s variety of 
achievement does not exclude com- 
prehension, but comprehension is a 
variable factor we must take into 
consideration when making decisions 
about awards. Actually both boys 
were ready for an award, but because 
the system stressed only values that 
could be measured, both boys were 
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robbed of an opportunity to strive 
for balanced growth. 

“Mary Gerlock will win anyway!” 
was the attitude of a group whose 
teacher offered an award for a com- 
pleted notebook. ‘The children had 
not been motivated to want to do a 
good job. Since the teacher’s stand- 
ards for the notebook were too high 
for most of them to attain, their reac- 
tions were negative. The other chil- 
dren had no desire to complete the 
book, because they had met Mary’s 
ability before. Mary’s outstanding 
work should be recognized, but not at 
the expense of the whole class. 

The Allison-Davis testings, Social 
Class Influence upon Learning,® re- 
vealed that children from higher so- 
cial classes are the recipients of more 
than their proportionate share of 
awards. It was also found that teach- 
ers, by their ratings, indicated a tend- 
ency to distribute favors and punish- 
ments in a way related to social status. 
A child’s capacity and ability do not 
depend upon the strata of society, the 
time of year, or the place in which he 
was born, but rather upon his God- 
given attributes. 

Mr. James, working in a detention 
home for adolescent boys, found that 
ninety percent of the boys had at one 


8Allison-Davis, Social Class Influence 
upon Learning, Harvard University Press, 
pp. 40-45. 


pher snapped a picture of these boys, one was angry, the 
second skeptical, and the third thought it all a big joke. 


time or another been required to 
memorize the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments. All of them 
were in the home because they had 
willfully violated the principles under- 
lying these memory “jewels.” He 
wisely concluded that it takes more 
than contests in memory work to help 
boys understand what Bible passages 
mean. 


Do awards help children learn? 


We could examine dozens of other 
illustrations but would have to decide 
the merits of each case by asking, 


“Would an award enhance or 
strengthen the learning process? 
Would the children memorize as 


much, work as hard, or be as coop- 
erative in the learning process if the 
program itself could capture their 
imagination ?” 

Children and youth will eagerly at- 
tend any program that catches their 
interest and is effective in helping 
them see more clearly their part in 
the world around them. They do 
not need material stimulation if they 
are challenged in a real adventure of 
growth. We teachers must remember 
that our commission is to grow as fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ and to teach 
so that others will want to become 
his disciples. For all of us this means 
inner growth that lies beyond, and 
no longer needs, the artificiality of 
material stimulants. 
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A partnership 


in 


curriculum 


by Rowena FERGUSON 


Editor of Youth Publications, Board of Education, 


An IMPORTANT responsibility 
of any church in its teaching ministry 
is the construction of a curriculum of 
Christian education and the produc- 
tion of supporting curriculum mate- 
rials. Most Protestant churches look 
to a national denominational agency 
to carry forward this long, detailed, 
and complex process. The history of 
the process of curriculum construc- 
tion among denominations goes back 
a long way and contains many inter- 
esting and highly influential events 
and developments. 

The latest development is the 
establishment of a partnership among 
a number of denominations for the 
purpose of producing cooperatively 
a curriculum plan for all age groups. 
This enterprise, called the Coopera- 
tive Curriculum Project, was officially 
inaugurated in December 1960 at a 
formal Constituting Conference when 
representatives of twelve denomina- 
tions entered into the partnership. 
In some cases the action was taken 
pending ratification by denomina- 
tional boards. (The participating de- 
nominations are listed at the end of 
this article.) The churches: entered 
the partnership responsibly, agreeing 
to assign staff personnel on a con- 
tinuing basis, to see that the proper 
persons in the denominations received 
orientation regarding the Project, and 
to take seriously the results of its 
work. 

The schedule of the project calls for 
two full meetings involving approxi- 
mately one hundred people each year, 
with between-sessions work by a staff 
designated by the denominations plus 
some service from employed special- 
ists. The Project is administered by a 
committee representing each partner 
denomination. In March 1961 the first 
full meeting of CCP was held and the 
work launched with enthusiasm. 
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The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee 


How did the project come about? 


The time seems peculiarly promis- 
ing for a new and substantial inter- 
denominational effort in curriculum. 
In the first place, the tide in Chris- 
tian education has turned. For about 
twenty years Christian education has 
been under attack from various 
schools of theology, and has faced 
the necessity to examine its presup- 
positions, its biblical rootage, and its 
relation to other disciplines. This 
period of self-searching and marshal- 
ing of thought for a new day has 
brought to Christian education a 
vigor and a freshness of life that are 
reflected in the halls of scholarship 
as well as in the offices of church 
boards and agencies. 

Also during this period the “ecu- 
menical conversation” has led the de- 
nominations to probe beyond their 
differences and particular concerns to 
their common grounding in faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. They have 
engaged in a number of cooperative 
studies in Christian education—nota- 
bly several studies on objectives, a 
study in youth work, and one in the 
philosophy of curriculum construc- 
tion. These experiences have re- 
vealed not only a surprising amount 
of common ground among the de- 
nominations but also real values that 
may come to any one church’s work 
through interdenominational effort. 


What are the stages of work? 


Out of this background, interest 
in the Cooperative Curriculum Proj- 
ect emerged. The Project would 
provide an opportunity for a group 
of Protestant churches to pool their 
insights, to build on past accomplish- 
ments, and to make a common cur- 
riculum plan as a part of their united 


witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ 
in the present day. 

The curriculum plan begins with a 
design for the curriculum of Chris- 
tian education, on which the detailed 
work will be based. This design 
deals with such questions as: What 
is the purpose of the curriculum of 
Christian education? What is its 
scope or content, that is, what is to 
be taught? What concept of learn- 
ing will be employed? What is the 
learning environment or the context 
of the curriculum? 

The design has been accepted, and 
work is going forward on the desig- 
nation and description of areas of 
curriculum through which the con- 
tent of the curriculum will be organ- 
ized. Content is viewed as the dy- 
namic coming together of the great 
concerns of the Christian faith and 
life with the persistent, concrete issues 
in the experience of the learner. 
Each area of curriculum is conceived 
as something to learn about and 
something to participate in. A guide 
for each area will be developed. 

The next step in the plan will be 
the selecting and sorting out of 
themes within the curriculum areas 
appropriate for each age and stage 
of development from childhood 
through adulthood. Up to this point 
the curriculum plan may be thought 
of as a philosophical and theological 
framework for the curriculum of 
Christian education in the churches. 

The next and final stage, how- 
ever, involves the description of 
teaching-learning units to be planned 
around the themes. These units will 
comprise the curriculum itself: that 
is, “[planned] experience under guid- 
ance [directed] toward the fulfillment 
of the purposes of Christian educa- 
tion.” They will be related inti- 
mately to the educational program 
in local churches. This comprehen- 
sive list of teaching-learning units 
climaxes the cooperative curriculum 
plan. It is expected that the work 
will be completed in the spring of 
1964. Then denominations may de- 
velop, either separately or in coop- 
eration, supporting curriculum mate- 
rials. The development of curricu- 
lum materials, however, is not a part 
of the Project. 

One important feature of CCP is 
the view that the church itself—the 
worshiping, witnessing, working con- 
gregation—is the context or the 
learning environment of the curricu- 
lum of Christian education. This 
means that curriculum is related to 
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New Books 


Ten YEARS AGO the library of 
Mount Olivet Lutheran Church in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, was opened 
with only fifty books tucked away in 
a corner of the church. Now it oper- 
ates out of a specially designed library 
room, 30’ by 40’, not counting a 16’ 
by 18’ workroom. It has a capacity 
of 5,000 books, 1200 recordings, and 
100 framed reproductions of art mas- 
terpieces, as well as a number of mag- 
azines, pamphlets, slides, and film- 
strips. Also the library sponsors an 
active program of book discussion 
groups, a music appreciation club, 
and a creative writing group. 

How did all this come about? 
Granted that the church, with the 
remarkable leadership of Dr. Reuben 
K. Youngdahl, has become the larg- 
est Lutheran congregation in Amer- 
ica. Yet the size of a church is no 
guarantee of success for any project. 
For three years the library struggled 
to find a place among the multitude 
of activities and projects of the 
church. Many schemes for promo- 
tion failed miserably. A book club 
plan, whereby members would buy 
four books a year for the library with 
the privilege of first reading the books 
themselves, drew only a single mem- 
ber. The first birthday of the library 
was celebrated with an open house. 
The center of attraction was a deco- 
rated cardboard birthday cake, with 
a slot in the top for birthday gifts to 
the library. This plan netted about 
$12.00. 

Despite these seeming failures in 
promoting the library, the books 
themselves were doing their quiet 
work; one might almost say they were 
infiltrating the ranks of the congre- 
gation. First to respond were the 
children, whose natural curiosity led 
them to explore every out-of-the-way 
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place in the church. Once they had 
blazed a trail to the library, parents 
were not far behind. “But, Mommy, 
I have to get a book from the li- 
b’ary!” persuaded parents to delay 
their Sunday dinner long enough to 
satisfy their child’s need for spiritual 
food. It wasn’t long before the par- 
ents were telling each other about 
books they had found in the library. 


Books on many relevant subjects 


Perhaps what amazed the adults 
was that there were books on religion 
which they could understand. ‘Too 
often they had had visions of theo- 
logical tomes in which such words as 


“ontological,”  “‘prevenient,’ and 
“Christological” set up a_ barrier 
which said in effect: “Laymen not 


allowed; the secret mysteries of re- 
ligion are for the clergy only.” But 
here they found books by C. S. Lewis, 
J. B. Phillips, and many other writers 
who are bringing the meat of the 
gospel to laymen in words which have 
meaning in their lives. 

Even so, theology is not the only 
subject covered in the library collec- 
tion. For children, religious books 
are supplemented with many other 
wholesome books that are not of a 
strictly religious nature. For adults, 
the collection is generally restricted 
to books which relate directly to the 
Christian’s vocation. But this may 
include (1) fiction which has re- 
ligious significance; (2) literature, 
poetry, and drama which pertain to 
Christian values; (3) books of in- 
spiration; (4) Christian biography; 
(5) devotional books; (6) works on 
worship, music, and art; (7) books 
on the church in general, denomina- 
tions, and organization; (8) books of 
theology and doctrine; (9) books 


lending library 
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whole 


church 


by Erwin E. JOHN* 


Librarian, Mount Olivet Lutheran 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


about missions, both at home and 
abroad; (10) the Bzble and books 
about it, including commentary; (11) 
books dealing with morals and ethics, 
both individual and social; (12) 
books in the field of psychology and 
education, including teachers’ helps; 
(13) books dealing with personal 
problems and social welfare, such as 


*Mr. John is the author of The Key to 
a Successful Church Library, Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis. $1.00. 
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The library has a lending collection of 60 framed reproductions of art masterpieces. 
These are stored for display in a set of sliding pegboard panels in an area 3’ x 12’. 


alcoholism, mental health, and de- 
linquency; (14) books on religious 
history, philosophy, and world re- 
ligions; and (15) travel and geogra- 
phy books, including atlases. 

These fifteen adult categories make 
up the only classification system used 
in the Mount Olivet library. Since 
the church library is specialized, and 
few librarians have library training, 
this general system was adopted in 
preference to the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem. Books are arranged alphabet- 
ically according to author under each 
main category. Some books are classi- 
fied according to age level only, such 
as preschool, primary, junior, junior 
high, senor high, and young adult. 

For the purchase of books the 
Mount Olivet library was dependent, 
at first, on individual gifts and book 
fines. In the third year the library 
won a place in the church budget. 
This enabled it to expand more rap- 
idly, and soon more space was re- 
quired. A series of moves to larger 
quarters culminated in 1960 in a final 
move to a specially designed room in 
a new building. By this time the 
collection had grown to over 2,000 
books, and the circulation had reached 
7,900 books a year checked out by 
some 1,500 persons. Income from 
fines on overdue books, at the rate of 
ten cents per week, came to over 
$500 in one year without pressing 
payment from delinquent patrons. 
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A collection of recordings 


The goal of the Mount Olivet li- 
brary has always been to serve as a 
resource center for the cultivation of 
the Christian’s response to the gospel 
through the fields of literature, music, 
and art. For this reason recordings 
and framed reproductions of art mas- 
terpieces were added to the collection 
at an early date. 

It was feared at first that record- 
ings would present difficult handling 
problems. This, however, did not 
prove to be the case. There has been 
very little breakage, and the normal 
wear from usage has necessitated the 
discarding of remarkably few records. 
On single-record jackets, the three 
closed edges are reinforced with cloth 
tape. Card pockets and date-due slips 
are pasted on the back of the jackets. 
Recordings are classified in ten cate- 
gories: Choral, Vocal, Organ, Christ- 
mas, Hymns, Dramatic, Spoken, Chil- 
dren’s, Light Classical, and Classical. 
They may be kept for one week. The 
collection now consists of over 300 
recordings, with an average circula- 
tion of nearly 50 per week. 


Reproductions of art masterpieces 


When the idea of adding framed 
reproductions of art masterpieces to 
the library was first broached, a seem- 
ingly insurmountable difficulty pre- 
sented itself. As the director of a local 


art museum stated, “Where will you 
find anything that can be placed in a 
Protestant church? Most of the great 
religious painting is not Protestant in 
origin.” But it was soon discovered 
that this parochial attitude had little 
validity in the field of art. Great 
painters such as Duccio, Giotto, Bot- 
ticelli, and Giorgione are as much a 
part of the Protestant heritage as of 
the Roman Catholic. These paintings 
can evoke reverence and adoration in 
any Christian 

The problem of selecting good re- 
productions was made simple by the 
UNESCO catalog of art reproduc- 
tions. This catalog lists only repro- 
ductions of high quality, giving size, 
price, and- source. Even more helpful 
were the excellent articles and sources 
of reproductions in the February 1959 
issue of the International Journal of 
Religious Education, “Art in Chris- 
tian Education.” With this help it 
was not difficult to find beautiful 
reproductions of various sizes, which 
were then framed by a local crafts- 
man. 


Selecting the proper frame is an 
art in itself and should be done by 
someone who has a feeling for it. The 
pictures were framed with cardboard 
backing, so that card pockets and 
date-due slips could be placed on the 
back without danger of punching the 
backing paper. The pictures are lent 
for a period of six weeks, so that pa- 
trons have an opportunity to learn to 
love the: paintings. 

The collection now consists of 
about 60 pictures, stored for display 
in a set of sliding pegboard panels, 
where approximately 100 pictures of 
various sizes can be stored in a floor 
area 3’ by 12’. However, with over 
half the collection on loan at all 
times, the capacity is really doubled. 


Book and music activity groups 


To be effective, a church library 
should be not only a storage center 
for materials but also a sponsor of 
group activities. Three groups have 
been organized at Mount Olivet. 


One is a book discussion group, 
patterned somewhat after the Great 
Books plan and consisting of not 
more than ten or twelve persons. 
Books to be read are chosen by the 
group from a list previously prepared 
by the leader. Paperback books are 
given preference, so that the cost of 
the books for each person is kept to 
a minimum. Members of the group 
have four to six weeks to read a book 
at home. Then they discuss it to- 
gether, with one meeting devoted to 
each book. Members are encouraged 
to make marginal notes in their cop- 
ies so they can find references easily 
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and recall ideas which occurred to 
them while reading. This kind of 
informal book discussion has a whole- 
some, therapeutic effect on individ- 
uals. Many times a person who other- 
wise would hesitate to discuss his 
problems openly can clarify his think- 
ing by talking about a book. 

A second group activity sponsored 
by the library is a music club. This 
consists of two sections: a recorder- 
playing group and a listening and ap- 
preciation group. The recorder, an 
ancient ‘ woodwind instrument re- 
cently become popular again, is made 
in various sizes, and the tone is soft 
enough for as many as a dozen instru- 
ments to combine without sounding 
harsh. Persons without musical train- 
ing have had no-difficulty in learning 
to play the recorder; they find there 
is no better way to learn to appreciate 
music than by playing it. 

The appreciation group meets once 
a month in the library to listen to re- 


The book collection of 2,000 volumes is displayed on open shelves. Records are kept 


cordings on the library hi-fi set. A form in 


short talk by one of the members or 
an outside speaker precedes the play- 
ing. One particularly successful eve- 
ning was devoted to the subject “Bach 
and Jazz,” or the use of contemporary 
music in the church. This program 
featured the playing of a Twentieth 
Century Folk Mass, which sets the 
entire church service in a jazz idiom. 

The creative writing group is Just 
getting started. This group plans to 
produce a library bulletin, which will 
include book reviews and articles on 
music and art appreciation and will 
encourage poetry and hymn writing. 

Over forty volunteer workers oper- 
ate the library. Since no money is 
spent on salaries, the entire budget of 
$1200 per year can be allocated to 
the purchase of books and materials. 
The library is open seven days a 
week, with the greatest rush on Sun- 
day mornings. Frequently, double 


lines of a half dozen or more people 


in slots under the magazine rack. There is plenty of space before the check-out desk. 


Bernie Vartdal 
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front of the check-out 
counter, and it is not unusual to lend 
over 400 items on one Sunday. Thus 
having adequate space is a necessity. 

The church library has become an 
integral part of the congregational 
life. It offers refreshment for men’s 
souls, nourishment for families, and 
resources for educational and other 
groups of the church. 


The General Theological 
Library 


\\ HERE CAN ONE FIND the latest 
contributions to religious thought, the right 
book on Bible stories, a guide to what to 
see in the Holy Land? Theological semi- 
naries have libraries that provide answers, 
but relatively few people have access to 
these libraries. 

On Beacon Hill in Boston there is an 
institution that offers its services to anyone 
in the United States. The General Theo- 
logical Library, founded in 1860, possesses 
a total of almost 50,000 volumes covering 
a wide range of theological interests. Non- 
sectarian in principle and operation, the 
library welcomes inquirers of all kinds— 
clergy and laity, parents and teachers, the 
churched or the unchurched. It has long 
served ministers in isolated places as no 
other library has been able to do. 


Although the catalogues and stacks are 
open to visitors, most of the circulation is 
done by mail. Many borrowers send a 
list of ten to twenty books and periodicals, 
and the library mails the volumes two at 
a time as they become available. Postage 
is paid both ways by the library in all 
cases, though users are encouraged to make 
free-will contributions. Many persons 
write for information about pertinent read- 
ing material on specific subjects. In 1960 
the circulation totaled 13,158 volumes. 


An outstanding service offered by the 
General Theological Library is the quar- 
terly publication of a list of newly pur- 
chased books, together with a bibliography 
of the best available works on a timely 
religious subject. To receive these free 
bulletins, one may send a card asking to 
be placed on the mailing list. 


On the board of directors of the library 
are representatives of the Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Jewish faiths. Books 
are carefully selected by an interfaith com- 
mittee composed of professional religious 
workers, theological professors, and li- 
brarians. Because the library’s purpose 
is to make accessible theological books, it 
does not include works of general cultural 
importance or of denominational histori- 
cal interest. With no university or de- 
nominational organization behind it, and 
with only a small endowment, the library 
depends primarily on gifts from individ- 
uals and churches for its maintenance. 

Church school teachers, youth leaders, 
ministers, parents, or any concerned 
church workers may take advantage of the 
resources of this library. Inquiries may 
be addressed to the General Theological 
Library, 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 
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Books 
Christian 


By W. Randolph THORNTON 


On: CLUE to what’s happening in 
Christian education may be found in the 
kind of books which have been written 
during the past year. It seems that many 
authors are aware of a new depth and 
relevance in the Bible, the Church, and 
small group experiences. There appears to 
be less concern for organizations, methods, 
techniques, or even success in terms of 
large crowds, large buildings, or large 
budgets. Instead, writers seem to be see- 
ing God and people as the only eternal 
and ultimate realities in the universe. 
Perhaps the threat of mankind’s suicide 
by atomic war has caused us to “have 
done with lesser things.” At any rate, it is 
possible that we are now on the threshold 
of a revolution in church life even greater 
than the Protestant Reformation. Writers 
and speakers from many different de- 
nominations, from many different “levels” 
within denominational structures, and 
from many different kinds of church 
boards and agencies seem to be voicing 
similar concerns, if not a common con- 
cern. They seem to be saying, “God is 


still alive, still acting, still speaking. God 
still loves us as much as Jesus loved 
people—enough even to die for us, if that 
is the only way to save us. This is the 
message, the mission, and the ministry of 
his Church—the only reason for its exist- 
ence, and the only excuse for its survival.” 

The books described below have been 
selected from those recently published as 
being of special significance and help to 
workers in the educational program of the 
church. This applies not only to the 
faculty of the church school but to other 
church members who want to know what 
people are saying. The books may appro- 
priately be included in the church li- 
brary. 

These books may be ordered from de- 
nominational or other bookstores. In send- 
ing an order it is well to give complete 
information: title, author, publisher, year, 
price. The books are not available from 
the Journal or from the National Council 
of Churches except when the Council is 
noted as the publisher. Prices are subject 
to change. 


The Bible 


The Bible Today, C. H. Dodd. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1960, $1.45. An 
excellent summary, in paperback edition, 
of present-day understanding regarding 
our approach to the Scripture and its 
meaning for our time. (Reviewed in De- 
cember 1960 issue.) 


The Bible Companion, William Neil. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960, $9.95. 
A well-known Bible scholar asserts: “More 
than any other single volume, this book 
contains what one needs to know in order 
to understand the Scripture.” It will cer- 
tainly be a welcome addition to any 
church library. (Reviewed in March 1961 
issue. ) 


The Bible Word Book, Ronald Bridges 
and Luther A. Weigle. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1960, $5.00. Much of the scholar- 
ship which went into the Revised Stand- 
ard Version is here put into readily 
understood form by the Chairman of the 
Standard Bible Committee, who worked 
in collaboration with a layman well versed 
in English literature. Studies of 827 sep- 
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arate terms disclose why and how the 
living word has been put into living 
language. 

The Design of the Scriptures, Robert C. 
Dentan. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961, 
$5.00. The 78 incisive sections of this 
book compel our acquaintance with the 
threefold nature of the Bible as “a body 
of doctrine . . . founded upon a story and 
issuing in a distinctive manner of life.” 
(Reviewed in May 1961 issue.) 


A Dictionary of Life in Bible Times, 
W. Corswant. Oxford University Press, 
1960, $6.50. Any church library would be 
more useful to teachers if it contained 
this reference book of over a thousand en- 
tries dealing not only with the fauna and 
flora of Bible lands and items of calendar 
and coinage, but also with domestic life, 
occupations, commerce, holy places, holy 
persons, and sacred seasons. (Reviewed in 
April 1961 issue.) 

The Message of the Bible, Charles M. 
Laymon. Abingdon Press, 1960, $1.00. 
Here is a simple and practical book writ- 
ten by one with a scholar’s mind and 


or 
educators 


Executive Director, Department of 
Administration and Leadership, 
National Council of Churches 


a-pastor’s heart. The background and 
history of the various types of biblical 
writings are explained. But this is not 
information simply for the sake of infor- 
mation;—instead, the author shows how 
God communicates to men his Good News 
of redemption. Helpful charts and maps 
are also included in this brief but useful 
book. 


The New English Bible: New Testa- 
ment. Cambridge and Oxford University 
Presses, 1961, $4.95. This will undoubt- 
edly prove to be the most outstanding 
book of the year for Christian educators. 
At almost every meeting one attends, pas- 
sages are being read publicly and with 
telling effect. It will do much to bring 
God and his eternal message close and 
relevant to the desperate needs of men in 
the mid-twentieth century. (Reviewed in 
April 1961 issue.) 


The Religion of the Bible, S. Vernon 
McCasland. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1960, 
$5.95. Although written as a college text- 
book, this volume will be a valuable ad- 
dition to a church library. It deals with 
the literature, history, and religion of the 
Bible, including the Apocrypha. It grap- 
ples frankly with many problems that 
puzzle students of the Bible. The book is 
nonsectarian and Catholics and Jews can 
use it as well as Protestants. For this 
reason a church might well recommend its 
purchase by the public library. (Reviewed 
in January 1961 issue.) 


Christian Education 


Basic Writings in Christian Education, 
Kendig Brubaker Cully (editor). West- 
minster Press, 1961, $4.95. (See review in 
“Books Off the Press” in this issue.) 


The Church Camp Program, Betty 
Vander Smissen. Faith and Life Press, 
1961, $1.50. Here is practical guidance 
for camp leaders in the area of program, 
philosophy, and leadership training. The 
book includes both the formal, traditional, 
conference-type camp and the decentral- 
ized, small-group camp. 


Church Education for Tomorrow, Wes- 
ner Fallaw. Westminster Press, 1960, 
$3.75. Here is a challenge to the accepted 
basis upon which Protestantism has car- 
ried on its Christian education efforts with 
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volunteer teachers for over a century. The 
author asks: “Who better than the pas- 
tor-teacher can provide authoritative guid- 
ance and church teaching requisite for 
personal faith and conduct?” He proposes 
that seminaries train such pastor-teachers, 
and that directors of Christian education 
as such be eliminated. He also suggests 
that local churches do their main. teaching 
on weekdays rather than on Sundays. 
(Reviewed in April 1961 issue.) 


The Growing Superintendent, David I. 
Forsyth and Wilbur K. Howard. The 
Committee on Leadership Education and 
Special Resources, Department of Chris- 
tian Education, Canadian Council of 
Churches, 1961, 75¢. This book covers a 
wide range of the concerns and responsi- 
bilities of the general superintendent, his 
own growth, and his relations with lay 
and professional workers. It will help any 
superintendent understand his work and 
improve his effectiveness as a leader in 
Christian education. 


Parents and Religion, J. Gordon Cham- 
berlin. Westminster Press, 1961, $2.50. 
Subtitled “A Preface to Christian Educa- 
tion,’ this book is the author’s survey of 
Christian education in 1961, including 
what parents expect of the church and 
what the church expects of parents. The 
newer aims, trends, and definitions of 
Christian education are summmarized 
helpfully. The task or role of the Chris- 
tian teacher is seen as confrontation. 
Every director of Christian education and 
church school superintendent ought to 
read this book. It would also provide the 
basis for a series of valuable discussions in 
teachers’ meetings or workers’ conferences. 


The Parents’ Guide to Everyday Prob- 
lems of Boys and Girls, Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg. Random House, 1958, $4.95. 
In this practical yet challenging treatment 
of important everyday matters, the author 
urges parents of children from five to 
twelve to look at life through their eyes 
and work out their problems with them. 
This book would be a valuable addition 
to any church library... 


The Psychology of Character Develop- 
ment, Robert F. Peck, Robert J. Havig- 
hurst, and others. John Wiley & Sons, 
1960, $6.50. This is one of those rela- 
tively rare longitudinal studies of the same 
persons over a span of several years. (See 
review in “Books Off the Press’ in this 
issue. ) 


Resources for Worship, Clarice Bow- 
man. Association Press, 1961, $4.95. This 
book contains both resources for inner 
preparation for worship, and an anthology 
of fresh and deeply spiritual materials of 
worship. (See review in “Books Off the 
Press” in this issue. ) 


The Small Church and Christian Edu- 
cation, Rachel Swann Adams. Westmin- 
ster Press, 1961, $1.00. This guidebook is 
directed specifically to Presbyterians, but 
its ideas are sound for churches of all de- 
nominations. (See the review in “Books 
Off the Press” in this issue.) 


Theory and Design of Christian Edu-_ 


cation Curriculum, D. Campbell Wyckoff. 
Westminster Press, 1961, $4.50. This book 
is useful for the advanced lay reader who 
wants to delve into the theories and prin- 
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ciples on which curriculum is based, to 
know what various denominations and in- 
terdenominational groups are thinking 
about objectives or other curriculum ele- 
ments, and to learn what constitutes a 
workable curriculum design. 


You Can Have a Better Sunday School, 
T. Franklin Miller. Warner Press, 1960, 
$1.00. The author was for several years 
chairman of the Committee on Admin- 
istration and Leadership of the National 
Council of Churches and writes from the 
advantage of this ecumenical perspective 
as well as from wide experience within 
his own denomination. In this book the 
key issues in church school administration 
are dealt with concisely and_ helpfully. 
Every alert superintendent will want to 
read it without delay. 


The Church 


Agents of Reconciliation, Arnold B. 
Come. Westminster Press, 1960, $3.95. 
This provocative study suggests that the 
term “minister” should be abandoned be- 
cause of its hopeless identification with 
the elite professionals, and that the term 
“laity” should be abandoned likewise be- 
cause it implies “a superior clerical class 
of Christians.” The author sees the whole 
community of believers as the agents of 


reconciliation. (Reviewed in September 
1961 issue.) 
Bridges to Understanding, Margaret 


Frakes. Muhlenberg Press, 1960, $2.50. As 
the subtitle indicates, this book is a survey 
of “The ‘Academy Movement’ in Europe 
and North America.” These essentially lay 
movements seem to have three objectives 
in common: ‘1) To bring the Christian 
gospel in understandable and contempo- 
rary form to laymen both within and out- 
side of the church membership; 2) to 
strengthen the impact of the Christian 
gospel on society in all its phases; and 3) 
to make the church conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities toward society.” One chapter 
is devoted to the academy movement in 
each of several European countries and in 
the United States and Canada. 


Christian Faith and Pastoral Care, 
Charles D. Kean. Seabury Press, 1961, 
$3.75. This book helps to define the role 
of both clergy and laity. The layman is 
seen not as a helper of the clergyman but 
as a partner in a meaningful ministry. 
The pastoral responsibility is portrayed as 
a function of all people in the Christian 
fellowship and not restricted to ordained 
clergymen. God is understood to be work- 
ing through the lives of all the people 
rather than through selected individuals. 


Dynamic Christian Fellowship, Leroy 
Judson Day. Judson Press, 1960, $1.00. 
Buttressed by a barrage of biblical quo- 
tations, the author asserts that “The 
church and its groups must be dynamic 
Christian fellowships. They must make use 
of all that is known about human groups 
and is in accord with the Spirit of 
God. In carrying out its redemptive pur- 
pose the church group must provide a 
maximum amount of interpersonal  re- 
lationships, and this must be at a depth 
level of sharing of faith and experience.” 
This book is another example of the con- 


cern of the Church to use small-group 
techniques in communicating the gospel. 


Education for Mission, J. Allen Ranck. 
Friendship Press, 1961, cloth $2.95, paper 
$1.95. This definitive book on the total 
program of mission education in the local 
church is written by the general director 
of the NCC Commission on Missionary 
Education. It deals with the nature of the 
mission; motivation, leadership, and tools 
for mission education; and relation to 
general Christian education. For all ad- 
ministrators and leaders. 


Ferment on the Fringe, Shirley E. 
Greene. Christian Education Press, 1960, 
$2.00. As rural, non-farm areas in the 
United States feel the pressure of expand- 
ing urbanization, the churches in these 
fringe areas are faced with severe prob- 
lems of transition. This book includes case 
studies of ten such rural churches and the 
secrets of success they have discovered. 
(Reviewed in September 1961 issue.) 


God’s Colony in Man’s World, George 
W. Webber. Abingdon Press, 1960, $2.75. 
Amid the desperate human need in the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish of New 
York City the author, as one of the min- 
isters, sought to discover a more effective 
way for the church to fulfill its mission. 
This book will illuminate the mission of 
every church. (Reviewed in January 1961 
issue. ) 

New Life in the Church, Robert A. 
Raines. Harper & Brothers, 1961, $3.00. 
In a fresh and vital way, the author 
speaks out of his firsthand experience as a 
pastor. Without apology, he deals with the 
main business of the church—conversion. 
He describes how conversions have been 
taking place in the “koinonia groups” 
right in his own parish: “Koinonia is al- 
ways the context for conversion, the fel- 
lowship in which lives are changed by 
Christ. No one is converted by himself; 
still less is one able to keep growing by 
himself . every instance of koinonia 
cited was koinonia shared in a_ small 
group: a family, a group of twenty-two 
men, three Bible study groups. Koinonia 
requires personal participation and mutual 
sharing with others. This is possible only 
in small groups.” 

One Body and One Spirit, Oscar J. F. 
Seitz. Seabury Press, 1960, $4.25. As a 
New Testament scholar, the author be- 
gins with the mission of Jesus to the 
congregation of Israel and then points out 
that the Christian Church was and is a 
community of persons whose purpose was 
and is to be led by the Spirit of Christ. The 
book gives the reader a renewed apprecia- 
tion of the church as a living, growing or- 
ganism. In the New Testament are the 
“starting point and meeting point of the 
great movements toward Christian unity 
which are a clear manifestation of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in our day.” 


The Promise of the Spirit, William 
Barclay. Westminster Press, 1961, $2.50. 
The author traces the concept of the 
Spirit not only in the New Testament but 
also in the Old Testament. He challenges 
the present age with its “pathetic faith 
in administration, efficiency, new and bet- 
ter methods, more and more effort, a 
faster and faster’ tempo” to receive this 
Spirit by silently and prayerfully waiting 
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for it. He insists that if the Church today 
is to have any sense of its message, of 
certainty, of fellowship, courage, guidance, 
and power, then it must again have the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Suburban Captivity of the 
Churches, Gibson Winter. Doubleday & 
Co., 1961, $3.50. The author analyzes 
the American Protestant Church and 
concludes that it has become the “organi- 
zation church.” “In place of the sacra- 
ments, we have the committee meeting; 
in place of confession, the bazaar; in 
place of pilgrimage, the dull drive to 
hear the deadly speaker; in place of com- 
munity, a collection of functions.’’ On the 
other hand, the author sees hope in the 
current growing concern for the church as 
ministry, as mission, and as reformation. 


The Theology of the Christian Mission, 
Gerald H. Anderson. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1961, $6.50. Twenty-six of the ablest 
leaders in Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
America have joined with Dr. Anderson 
in thought-provoking statements about the 
basis and urgency of the Christian mission 
today. The theology of the Christian mis- 
sion has become a subject important not 
only to specialists but to all Christians 
since the Church is in a missionary situ- 
ation everywhere. The contributors add a 
rich variety of insights to the development 
of what Dr. Anderson appeals for as a 
trinitarian theocentric theology of mission. 


For Workers with Children 


Children and the Bible, Ethel L. 
Smither. Abingdon Press, 1960, $1.50. 
Here is one analysis of the growing tasks 
of children at each stage of their develop- 
ment, combined with those passages from 
the Bible that are likely to be most rele- 
vant and timely. This will prove a helpful 
guide and summary for parents and 
teachers, but in no sense a “cure-all.” 
(Reviewed in the September 1960 issue.) 


Nursery-Kindergarten Weekday Educa- 
tion in the Church, Josephine Newbury. 
John Knox Press, 1960, $3.50. This is a 
comprehensive guidebook for both admin- 
istrative and program planning. The 
philosophy and purpose of the church 
weekday preschool program are inter- 
woven with very practical and concrete 
interpretations of standards, equipment 
needs, and program elements. Anyone 
planning for and working with young chil- 
dren will find help here for providing the 
kinds of experiences needed for children’s 
well-rounded growth, with special atten- 
tion given to the meaning and the means 
of “religious growth.” 


The Nursery School—A Human Re- 
lationships Laboratory, Katherine H. 
Read. W. B. Saunders Company, $4.25. 
This is a book well worthy of a third 
edition, in which it now appears. The 
subtitle is appropriate: its helpfulness 
reaches beyond the nursery school to an 
understanding of persons at any age. Yet 
it is specific in the insights and guidance 
it gives for the particular opportunities of 
work with children of nursery age. 


Play Activities for the Retarded Child. 
Bernice Wells Carlson and David R. 
Ginglend. Abingdon Press, 1961, $4.00. 
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Here is excellent help for parents and 
leaders desirous of enriching the life and 
learning of a retardate through games or 
creative activities. Although the book is 
written primarily with the retarded child 
in mind and contains very fine materials 
on ways play can help him, many of the 
activities or games described in it can be 
used with other children or groups. 


Retarded Children: God’s Children, 
Sigurd D. Petersen. Westminster Press, 
1960, $3.00. The author concludes that 
“nearly all retarded children can, under 
proper direction and to the measure of 
their varying capacities, experience the 
love of God.’ This love is conveyed 
largely through nonverbal communication 
—feelings of love, personal relations, art, 
music, ritual, and architecture. (Reviewed 
in the February 1961 issue.) 


For Workers with Adults 


If Two Are to Become One, DeWitt L. 
Miller. Brethren Press, 1960, $1.00. This 
book has been published for the Coopera- 
tive Publication Association and therefore 
meets the views and standards of the par- 
ticipating denominations. It will be espe- 
cially helpful to young adults in facing 
the experiences of courtship and marriage. 
The practical nature of this book is re- 
vealed by the statement: “It would make 
for a much healthier relationship if cou- 
ples took this attitude: ‘My mate is not 
compelled to stay married to me. It is my 
job every day to make her/him want 


me.” 


A Manual for Young Adults. Depart- 
ment of Adult Work, National Council 
of Churches, 1961, 85¢. This is a 
sprightly stimulator for young adult work 
in the churches, beginning with “A Few 
Grumpy Words About Things as They 
Are,” and ending with an appendix en- 
titled ‘‘Priming the Pump: a Few Sug- 
gestions for Programs.” The chapters are 
illustrated with intriguing cartoons, many 
of which appear in shadow form on the 
cover. The book not only is interest- 
ing but has a lot of good, practical sug- 
gestions, including additional resources. 


New Church Programs with the Aging, 
Elsie T. Culver. Association Press, 1961, 
$3.50. Alert churches will find this book 
a real resource in their work with the 
aging. It includes a helpful consideration 
of their economic problems, their religious 
education, their health; of their need for 
fun, for political expression, and for coun- 
seling especially by their peers. 


Responsible Adults in the Chuch School 
Program, Irene Smith Caldwell. Warner 
Press, 1961, $1.25. This book was pub- 
lished for the Cooperative Publication As- 
sociation as the official textbook for the 
leadership education course ‘“‘Planning the 
Adult Program.” No teacher or leader 
of adults can afford to get along without 
this practical and deep book. 


Family Life 

A Book of Family Worship, Elfrieda 
and Leon McCauley. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1959, $2.95. This book offers par- 


ents and others simple worship materials 
for use at home with children. The serv- 
ices suggested cover a wide variety of 
themes and occasions and will prove use- 
ful in most households. 


Families in the Church, A Protestant 
Survey, Roy W. Fairchild and J. C. 
Wynn. Association Press, 1961, $5.75. 
This is the most intensive and compre- 
hensive study yet made to determine what 
is happening in our churches and homes 
and to discover what should happen in 
them in the light of the Protestant faith. 
(Reviewed in the July 1961 issue.) 


The Changing American Family, Roger 
H. Crook. Bethany Press, 1960, $2.95. 
This book presents an analysis of the fac- 
tors that influence families in America to- 
day. After an examination of the scrip- 
tural background the author seeks to make 
some suggestions for developing the Chris- 
tian family in a nonchristian world. The 
discussion is mainly directed to morals, 
mixed marriages, and divorce and remar- 
riage. 


Sex and the Church, Oscar E. Feucht 
and. others.» Concordia Publishing House, 
1961, $3.50. This is the second volume 
of research studies for the Family Life 
Committee of the Lutheran Church, Mis- 
souri Synod. This is a heavily docu- 
mented historical, theological, and socio- 
logical approach to a variety of topics. 
(Reviewed in the September 1961 issue.) 


General 


Major Religions of the World, Marcus 
Bach. Abingdon Press, 1959, $1.00. A 
survey of the major religions by a lead- 
ing authority who has visited the coun- 
tries of these faiths. Dr. Bach gives inti- 
mate, on-the-spot interpretations. His 
sympathetic approach helps the reader to 
understand each faith in relation to his 
own and as a part of man’s universal 
search for God. There are chapters on 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Ju- 
daism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Is- 
lam, and Christianity. At the beginning 
of each chapter is a helpful glossary of 
terms. There is a closing provocative 
chapter on “Your Religion and You.” 


Music and Worship in the Church, 
Austin C. Lovelace and William C. Rice. 
Abingdon Press, 1960, $4.00. As a refer- 
ence book in the church library, this vol- 
ume will prove useful to the pastor, direc- 
tor of Christian education, choir director, 
organist, members of the music committee, 
and general and departmental church 
school superintendents. The authors, both 
of whom are recognized authorities in the 
field of sacred music, deal completely and 
frankly with every phase of music in the 
church. 


NOTE: During the past year Dr. V. 
E. Foster, Editor of the Journal, has had 
two books published. In September 1960 
William Scott, Inc. published his first 
juvenile book, Close-up of a Honeybee. 
In April 1961 Friendship Press published 
his By Deed and Design, one of the adult 
study books on the 1961-62 home-mission 
theme, “Churches for New Times.” 
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cect when you buy suitable books 
and place them in your houses, you pro- 
cure for your children good company.” 
This statement is dated 1812. 


At that time the number of good books 
available for the home was much smaller 
than it is today. The problem now is 
not to find books, but to select the right 
ones. The books listed in this article are 
good for home and church libraries. Good 
books make excellent gifts. Not only are 
they good company; they also enrich the 
thinking of the individual and of the 
family. This enrichment has a bearing 
upon the church school curriculum, upon 
family relations, and even upon com- 
munity activities and responsibilities. 

Other books would be listed if there 
were more space. However, these on 
the list represent a wide range of inter- 
ests for various ages. Some of the stories 
deal with problems of an individual, others 
are inspirational, and all have religious 
significance in the broad sense of helping 
one relate to God and to mankind in love 
and understanding. 

The books are available at denomina- 
tional and other bookstores. Prices are 
subject to change. 


Friendship Press publishes a new set of 
world friendship books each year, includ- 
ing books for all ages in a variety of 
kinds. There are picture and story books, 
readers, and study books. These should 
be considered along with the following. 
A listing can be obtained from Friend- 
ship Press, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, New York, or from denominational 
bookstores. 


For children to ten years 
Baboushka and the Three Kings, by 
Ruth Robbins, illustrated by Nicolas Sid- 
jakov. Simple text that retells an old 
Russian folk tale about the Three Kings 
seeking the Babe of Bethlehem. Lovely 
illustrations. Parnassus, $2.50. (6-10 yrs.) 


Becky’s Birthday, written and _ illus- 
trated by Tasha Tudor. Children will 
share in the fun this family had preparing 
for Becky’s tenth birthday. Interesting 
water-color _ pictures. Viking, $3.00. 
(8-10 yrs.) 


Christmas Is for Giving, by Bettina 
Peterson, illustrated by Jan Norton. The 
story of two children who found more 
happiness in giving than in receiving gifts. 
Ives Washburn, $2.75. (7-10 yrs.) 


The Day We Saw the Sun Come Up, 
by Alice E. Goudey, illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams. When a little boy and 
his sister were up in time to see the sun 
come up, they saw and felt the magic of 
early morning beauty. In the evening 
their mother talked with them about their 
experiences. Colorful illustrations. Scrib- 
ner’s, $2.95. (5-9 yrs.) 


The First Christmas from the Gospels 
According to St. Luke and St. Matthew, 
illustrated by Barbara Neustadt. The Bi- 
ble text is illustrated with etchings that 
are like the illuminations used in illustrat- 
ing ancient manuscripts. Crowell, $2.75. 
(all ages) 
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Journal of Religious Education 


Photograph, Mrs. J. F. Van Meter; drawing, Children’s Book Council 


Geeta and the Village School, by 
Parvathi Thampi, illustrated by Ronni 
Solbert. Geeta lived in a little village in 


India. She was afraid to go to the new 
school until she met and liked the teacher. 
Children will appreciate Geeta’s fear of 
the unknown. Doubleday, $2.00. (6-10 
yrs. ) 

Glad Easter Day, by Mary Edna Lloyd, 
illustrated by June Goldsborough. A sim- 
ple interpretation of Easter on which a 
greater understanding can be built in 
later years. Abingdon, $1.25. (3-6 yrs.) 


God Made the World, written and il- 
lustrated by Pelagie Doane. Brief text 
and full-page illustrations to help children 
understand and enjoy the seasons, ani- 
mals, the sky, and love in the home as a 
part of God’s world. Lippincott, $2.75. 
(3-6 yrs.) 

Grandmother and I, by Helen E. Buck- 
ley, illustrated by Paul Galdone. A story 
of love between the oldest and youngest 
members of the family. Large illustra- 
tions a child will like. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, $2.75. (4-8 yrs.) 


Zl 


In My Garden, by Charlotte Zolotow, 
illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Colored 
illustrations with words to help children 
become aware of changes in nature. Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard, $2.75. (4-8 yrs.) 

Jesus Goes to the Synagogue, by Helen 
Brown, illustrated by William Hutchinson. 
As children hear the story of the boy 
Jesus visiting the synagogue they will un- 
derstand the ancient service which in 
some ways is the same as that used in 
synagogues today. Abingdon, $1.25. 
(5-9 yrs.) 

Lonely Maria, by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
illustrated by Evaline Ness. A fanciful 
story of a lonely little girl who had what 
each one has—the gift of finding happi- 
ness within one’s self. Pantheon, $3.25. 
(4-8 yrs.) 

Moy, Moy, written and illustrated by 
Leo Politi. A little American-Chinese girl 
enjoys her family and friends in a color- 
ful Los Angeles setting. Scribner’s, $2.95. 
(5-9 yrs.) 

Now I Lay Me Down to Wonder, by 
Bernice Hogan, illustrated by Susan Perl. 
Simple words of wonder that are sincere 
prayers as the child talks to God and feels 
him near. The author writes out of ex- 
periences with her own children. Lovely 
illustrations. Abingdon, $1.25. (3-7 yrs.) 


Pia’s Journey to the Holy Land, by 
Sven and Pia Gillsater, translated by 
Annabelle MacMillan. Beautiful colored 
photographs of a little Swedish girl as she 
travels in Israel and Jordan. She shares 
with the reader information about the peo- 
ple and places she visits. Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50. (6 yrs. and up) 

A Pint of Judgment, by Elizabeth Mor- 
row, illustrated by Harold Berson. A new 
edition of a popular Christmas story for 
families. New illustrations. Knopf, $2.50. 
(6-10 yrs.) 

The Sun, the Wind, the Sea and the 
Rain, by Miriam Schlein, illustrated by 
Joe Lasker. An original folk tale in 
which the sun, wind, sea, and rain learn 
that “It is not our strength that makes us 
great . . . but the kindness we do.” 
Abelard-Schuman, $2.75. (5-8 yrs.) 


A Teacher for Tibby, by Lee Priestley, 
illustrated by Theresa Sherman. One 
hundred years ago Tibby’s community in 
Michigan had no school. After many dif- 
ficulties the parents built one, and Tibby’s 
father gave a prayer of thanks as the 
friends gathered to celebrate the comple- 
tion of this important addition to the 
community. Morrow, $2.75. (6-10 yrs.) 


Timothy Robbins Climbs the Moun- 
tain, by Alvin Tresselt, illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin. As Timothy and his 
friend climb a small mountain on a lovely 
day they are happy to be living in this 
beautiful world. Well illustrated. Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard, $2.75. (6-10 yrs.) 

When I Grow Up, by Lois Lenski, 
music by Clyde Robert Bulla. Words to 
be read or sung about children growing 
into different kinds of work. Walck, 
$2.25. (4-8 yrs.) 

The Whirly Bird, by Dimitry Varley, 
illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. Little 
Jenny’s tender care saved the young robin 
from the cat that found the baby bird 
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after it had fallen from its sheltering nest. 
Knopf, $3.00. (5-8 yrs.) 

Who Will Be My Friends, written and 
illustrated by Syd Hoff. Many children 
share the experience of the boy in this 
story when families move and new friends 
have to be made. Brief text, well illus- 
trated. Harper, $1.50. (4-7 yrs.) 


For children to twelve years 

Amuny, Boy of Old Egypt, by Miriam 
Schlein, illustrated by Thea Dupays. Cus- 
toms and duties in Egypt during the days 
of the Pharaohs are given in the story 
of a boy who liked the ancient motto 
“Love for the work which they do, this 
brings men to God.” Abelard-Schuman, 
$3.00. (8-12 yrs.) 


Boy of the Congo Forest, written and 
illustrated by Grace W. McGavran. The 
story of two boys who were allowed to 
attend a Christian mission school in the 
Congo. Bethany, $2.50. (9-12 yrs.) 


—— Class President, by Margaret Pitcairn 
Strachan, illustrated by Bernard Case. 
Margaret Dong, daughter of the mayor of 
Chinatown, worked to bring a cooperative 
spirit into the interracial school and com- 
munity. Ives Washburn, $2.95. (8-12 
yrs. ) 

Easter Fires, by Wilma Pitchford Hays, 
illustrated by Peter Burchard. A story 
based on the custom of lighting fires on 
the eve of Easter in Fredericksburg, Texas, 
to commemorate a peace treaty between 
white settlers and the Indians. Coward- 
McCann, $2.75. (8-12 yrs.) 


Eyes for Chico, by Mary Coxhead, il- 
lustrated by William Hutchinson. A fam- 
ily struggled against superstition and fear 
in Guatemala when young Chico wanted 
to go to a shrine to try to gain his sight. 
The family went to the shrine, but not 
until a missionary doctor operated on 
Chico’s eyes was he able to see. Broad- 
man, $2.75. (9-12 yrs.) 


- Faces Looking Up, by Mina Lewiton, 
pictures by Howard Simon. Stories of 
school children in Africa, Asia, and Eu- 
rope who are learning to read and write 


so they can become helpful citizens. 
Harper, $2.95. (9 yrs. and up) 
Grasshopper Year, by Neola Tracy 


Lane, illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. 
Their faith in each other and in their 
future caused the members of this family 
to work together and share what they had. 
Lippincott, $2.95. (9-11 yrs.) 


Growing Toward Peace, by Regina Tor 
and Eleanor Roosevelt, illustrated with 
drawings and photographs. The writers 
trace man’s dreams of peace from ancient 
days down to the present, when the 
United Nations is trying to make the 
dream come true. Random, $3.50. (10 
yrs. and up) 


It's Time for Christmas, by Elizabeth 
Hough Sechrist and Janette Woolsey, il- 
lustrated by Riesie Lonette. A family 
Christmas book with stories, customs, 
poems, and carols from many lands. Em- 
phasis is on Christmas as a Christian 
celebration. Macrae Smith, $3.75. (All 
ages ) 


~ his black skin. 


Little League Heroes, by Curtis Bishop. 
Joel knew he would have to be an extra 
good player to win one of the two open- 
ings on the team. Some parents ob- 
jected to him because he was a Negro, 
but he won the battle—for himself and 
for his race. Lippincott, $2.95. (8-12 yrs.) 


~ Mario, by Marion Garthwaite, illus- 
trated by Ronni Solbert. Readers learn 
of difficulties on the Mexican border when 
greedy men exploit foreigners for profit. 
Young Mario was fortunate in making 
friends who helped him. Doubleday, 
$2.50. (8-12 yrs.) 

Moki, by Grace Jackson Penny, illus- 
trated by Gil Miret. When Moki was 
ten years old she thought she could never 
bring honor to her tribe because she was 
a girl. An interesting account of Moki’s 
display of courage and of Indian customs. 
Houghton, $2.75. (8-12 yrs.) 


My Friend in Africa, written and il- 
lustrated by Frederick Franck. The au- 
thor, an American dentist, worked with 
Dr. Schweitzer in Africa. There he met 
young Bolo who wanted to become a doc- 
tor, but thought he could not because of 
When he found knowl- 
edge of medicine was what he must have, 
he studied hard. Bobbs-Merrill, $2.95. 
(8-12 yrs.) 

Other Bible Lands, by Bahija Lovejoy, 
illustrated by Robert A. Jones. An inter- 
esting, concise account of cultures and 
countries which were important in Bible 
days, and which are in the headlines to- 
day. Abingdon, $3.95. (10 yrs. and up) 


Peddler’s Summer, written and _ illus- 
trated by Jane Flory. The story of a 
family with difficulties, devotion to one 
another—and __ excitement. Houghton, 
$2.50. (8-12 yrs.) 

Prayers, by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with calligraphy and illustrations by Hilda 
Scott. As told by Mrs. Stevenson in the 
introduction, these prayers were used 
when all those connected with the Samoan 
household gathered each evening for wor- 
ship. A beautiful book for family use. 
Macmillan, $2.50. (all ages) 


Quiet Boy, by Lela and Rufus Waltrip, 
illustrated by Theresa Kalab Smith. The 
setting of the story is an Arizona Indian 
reservation where there are difficulties and 
accomplishments, honesty and _ deceit. 
Longmans, Green, $2.95. (8-12 yrs.) 


Songs Along the Way, by Elizabeth 
Allstrom, woodcuts by Mel Silverman. 
Selected Psalms with introductory infor- 
mation to help children and young peo- 
ple see the spiritual values in the songs 
which were sung out of deep experiences. 
Interesting woodcuts. Abingdon, $2.50. 
(9 yrs. and up) 


Sons of the Desert, by Sonia and Tim 
Gidal, illustrated by photographs. Excel- 
lent photographs and text tell the story 
of a Bedouin clan whose leader prides 
himself on being a descendant of Abra- 
ham. Their customs are much like those 
in Old Testament days. Pantheon, $3.50. 
(9-13 yrs.) 

Stories from the Bible, by Walter de 
la Mare, illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 
Recently published stories by the distin- 
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4s FOLLOWING SERVICE developed out of the plan- 
ning for the Christmas Eve service at our church on December 
24, 1960. It is planned to conclude at the midnight hour, and 
rehearsals should be timed with this in mind. 

In our service we used a singing choir and a rhythmic choir in 
addition to congregational singing, but the interludes between 
the poems can be arranged according to the desire of the local 
director. Pantomime may also be used if desired. The lighting 
should be mainly that of candles. 

Since the reading of the poem is the heart of the service, the 
person chosen as reader should have a voice strong and clear 
enough to be heard easily, and also one capable of color and 
variety. The first few lines, in particular, should be read with 
impressiveness and beauty, to set the tone for the service. If 
desired, two readers may alternate in reading the various sec- 
tions. / 

The items preceded by asterisks are those which may appear 
in the Order of Worship for the congregation. The church 
bulletin should also give credit to the author and to the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education. 


*OrGAN PRELUDE: “Sleepers, ’Wake,”’ Bach 


*Ir Says In THE BrBLE: Minister reads a few sentences from 
Luke 2 and Matthew 2 to suggest the sweep of the Christmas 
story. It will not be necessary to read the whole passages, 
which will be familiar to the congregation. 


' *Invocation: A brief and appropriate prayer for midnight 
understanding 


*Porm: “Dreams of Christmas Eve” “There is sleep, deep sleep 
. and dreams” ; 


READER: 

Silence profound settles over the hills. 

Resonant songs die away. 

Shadowing clouds float soundlessly over the star. 

There is sleep, deep sleep, such as follows a birth, and dreams 
5. Ddreamsys 


Orcan: First twelve bars of Introduction to Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, Menotti; or a portion of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony from The Messiah, Handel, or the Pastoral Symphony 
from The Christmas Oratorio, Bach 


*Porm: “WISE MEN pause by a day-warmed rock’ 


READER: 

Riding by night, 

Wise men pause by a day-warmed rock 

When the star slips under a cloud. 

And they sleep—with the star, from long gazing, 
Well fixed in their eyes . . . and their minds. 
Dreams bring awe-struck dullness 

To their sleeping faces. 

In deep, subconscious realms they feel 

The tug of universal tides. The star, 

No longer just a guide, amazingly becomes their goal! 
So—should they leave these desert hills 

And ride straight up through space, to make 
The star itself their destination? ; 

What fantastic age is this, that men should hitch 
Their rocket to a star? 

Well, come then, men. Ahoy, there! heavens, 
Load the space-ship! 

What must we take from earth to distant stars? 


Calling all Wise Men—come, rally ’round! Check 
The bill of lading for the hold. 

Tally carefully the space-ship stores! 

Gold, frankincense, myrrh? What good are these 
In space? Better that we take an automated brain 
For computation of the speeds and distances— 
Some pills, packed full with energy in chemicals, 
To keep us living, 

And a radiation counter to alert us when we must 
Encase ourselves in leaden shields— 

And manuals, manuals, and manuals, 

To keep our memories alive to operation 

Of the gadgets and the dials. 
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with music suggested by Harriet MORIN 


Director of Music, Holy Cross Episcopal Church, 
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But is there naught beside these tools, and rules, and chemicals 


-To take on this long journey to a star in space? 


How shall we live together on this rocket, close confined, 

Without the gracious bread of patience 

And the wine of understanding? 

How shall we dare blast off at all for outer space 

Except we have a faith that life itself 

Means more than reaching stars? 

Wake, then, Wise Men—on to Bethlehem— 

For if we have prophetic powers, and understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge, and have all faith so as to travel to the 
outer heavens, but have not love, we are nothing! 


*CxHorr: “And Have the Bright Immensities” (tune Halifax), 
Handel; or “What Star Is This” (tune Puer Nobis), Prae- 
torious 


*Porm: THE INNKEEPER speaks: 
makes hard pillowing”’ 

READER: 

Bursting money-bag makes hard pillowing! 

But with bag so plump from such a day 

The innkeeper fastens it to his arm 

With double thongs tonight— 

And lays his heavy-headed rod close along his back 

Where he has learned to reach it quickly. 

His customers have turned to thieves before! 


“Bursting money-bag 


“How well deserved this wealth I am amassing. 

I run a good, a safe place—and fortunate 

Are they who gain admittance through my doors.” 

With such self-congratulation he softens, now, 

The hard, hard lump of coins, 

And woos the sleep his weary body needs. 

But torture twists his features as the dream takes hold, 

And paralyzed with fear he sees himself dragged out into the 
street 

Before his own good inn, and robbed of every lovely coin— 

And gasping, left exhausted from his struggle 

Lying in the cold—how terrible the cold tonight— 

And when he crawls in agony 

To pound upon the cedar door of his good inn 

There is no answer—none at all— 

And so he pounds, and pounds, and shouts and pounds 

As chill night air spreads down inside 

And adds: new shivers to his trembling. 


*Mr. Elmer is the author of 22 original Christmas poems, widely quoted, 
which have been recorded in speech and music on an LP record, ‘Christmas 
Always Comes at Night.’? Send $2.75 to Record Service, Woodside Church, 
1509 E. Court St., Flint 3, Michigan. 
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But still he pounds and pounds until he hears a voice—his 
own voice— 

Calling clearly to him through the door— 

“No room—all full up [was that a bit of chuckle?]—no 
vacancy! 

So sorry, so very, very, very sorry!” 

He has denied himself admittance to his own warm inn 

And hell is cold—cold, cold tonight, 

As crawling, seeking somewhere just a spark of warmth 

He finds himself surrounded by a crawling, shivering, 

Hungering humankind—the refugees of earth—and everywhere 
they turn, 

To gate, and door, and window—there is one same answer 

Coming from his own voice, stern and oily, 

‘No room—so very, very sorry.” 


And so the hordes of human refugees crawl, and crawl, 
And knock and knock, 

While babies starve and die 

And mothers, tender, youthful, look like hags 

Echoing the emptiness of father faces, 

Fathers who cannot find a manger, or a cave, 

Or even the shadow of a rock within the weary world . . . 


The inkeeper sits awake— 

Was that a thief he heard? 

No, this was no robber’s voice, 

This voice that comes again, and leaves him elaieEye at his 
heart— : 

“What profit a man if he gain the whole world 

And lose his soul—” 


*Cuorr: “So Appears Thy Natal Day,” baritone solo from the 
cantata Unto Us a Child Is Born, Bach; or “How Shall I 
Fitly Meet Thee,” chorale from The Christmas Oratorio, Bach 


*CONGREGATION AND Cuorr: “In the Bleak Midwinter” (tune 
Cranham), Holst; or “Once in Royal David’s City,” verses 1 
and 2 (tune Irby), Gauntlett 


“The SHEPHERDS themselves are the sheep, fs 


» 


*PoEM: 
LOStanne 


eee. 
Back to the embers still glowing warm 
On the cool pasture hill; 
Some of the night remains yet for sleep— 
For sleep by the fire that dies with each dawn— 
And suddenly sleeping, dreaming, these shepherds are sheep 
Feeling lost for want of a shepherd who cares— 
They are herded like sheep 

by the whims of their master; 
Shorn like sheep 

by command of the generals; 
Counted like sheep 

in the wealth of the nations; 
Cowering, stampeded like sheep 

by the hidden persuaders ; 
Exploited like sheep 

by the bosses and strong-men— 
They are the people, the sheep—the sheep, the people, 
The hungering sheep who have not yet been fed, 
Looking up, 
Knowing too well the voice of their masters; 
They are the sheep having too many shepherds; 
They are the sheep who hunger for A shepherd, 
For A shepherd— - 


Oh, to lie down in green pastures... . 
to be led by still waters.... 
Oh, to walk eee the valley of the shadow of death 
Fearing no evil . 
Oh, to be led by a shepherd who cares! 


The depth and the force of their yearning awakes them to gaze 
With new will toward eastern horizons 

Where ghost-like a sky-light is melting the stars 

And echoes leap back from some coming tomorrow 

Wooing the dark of man’s earthly despair— 
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“T am the shepherd, good shepherd— 
I am the way to the truth and the life— 
Follow me!” 


*Cuorr: “Abiding in the Fields” (Old Welsh carol) in Noels, 
Marx and Anne Oberndorfer (Fitzsimmons, pub.); or 
“Brother James Air,’ Jacob (Oxford, pub., unison or SATB) 


*SoLo: 
pub.) 


“The Silent Stars,’ John Jacob Niles (Carl Fischer, 


READER: 

Silence profound settles over the hills 
Resonant songs die away— 

Shadowing clouds float soundlessly over the star 
And there is sleep . 

Deep, deep the sees ena sharp the dreams 
Beneath the peace on Mary’s face... 
Struggling yet across the barren hills . . . 
*Porm: “Could this be she, MARY, sadly singing?” 
READER: 

Deep, deep the sleep, and sharp the dreams 

Beneath the peace on Mary’s face. 

Asleep, exhausted, on the straw, asleep 

But struggling yet across the barren hills— 

Struggling, struggling—strange portents 

And shaking fears as vision speeds 

Far down the years.... 


Could this be she, Mary, sadly singing, softly singing 
“Go to sleep, my pickaninny babe, don’ you cry... 
Sleep, sleep, my pickaninny babe...” 

Quivering in her sleep she reels away 

From shouting crowds 

With cries of ‘Nigger, nigger” bitter in her ear— 
She hears again proud Joseph’s knock, 

She hears again the answer, sharp and sour, 

“No, we will not let him in, . 

This school is not for children dark of skin.” 

So Mary wakes, and many, many years have passed— 
And waking, hears a manly voice, 

“Foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests, 
But the son of man has not where to lay his head.” 


*Cuor: “Jesus, Jesus, Rest Your Head,” Appalachian carol 
arranged by Niles, in Ten Christmas Carols (G. Schirmer, 
pub.) ; or solo or women’s chorus, “I Wonder as I Wander.” 
Niles 


*Porem: “JOSEPH dreams a father’s dreams .. .” 


READER: 

Joseph is a proper father, now 

A son, his heir, lies resting in the mow 
Exhausted from the struggle to be born. 


And Joseph dreams a father’s dreams 

Of glory he could not achieve—but this young giant, 
This Samson, David, Solomon combined, 

This Joshua, this wise as Moses, kindly 

And forgiving as the great Isaiah deeply wronged, 
This son would do him proud 

Fulfilling all his hopes, and compensating 

For all time a father’s misery of 

Haunting incompleteness. 


Yes, Joseph dreams—and twitching of his bearded lips 

Speaks silently of dreams that run away 

From all control— 

Wild, bursting dreams of giant grown to 

Awesome stature, now, and frightening, 

Marching across the world as though there were 

No armies, no gallant ships astride the seas, 

No Caesar snarling out defiance— 

A giant, ever greater, disappearing into 

Distances of time with hordes of humankind 
(Continued on page 47) 
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A DELIGHTFUL MIXTURE . . . VAR 
ENTERTAINMENT WITH MEAI 
GENTLE WHIMSY OF CHILL 


BETHANY PRI SS children’s books have the correlation be- 
tween the chifl’s book manuscript and children’s curric- 
ulum materiaky It is through this medias valuable help 
and guidandg will be forthcoming oth parent and 
teacher. ; 


CUDDLE BEAR OF PINEY FOREST | 


by Anne M. Hall ; day. An entrancing book of simple stories—written 
with perception, @thority and love—about an energetic little bear, 
Cuddle, who lived@with his bear parents in an gold mine. Cuddle 
spent his days explgring the mysterious forest yng thrills and gaining 
experience, while @consciously bent upon that most glorious adventure 
“growing up.” Charming page-size illustrations by Kurt Wiese. Ages 
6-9. $2.50 i 
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BOOKS are fun 


ENCHANTING PICTURES ... 
_ ALL THE CAPTIVATING, 
ETWEEN GAY COVERS 
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MARICA OF PARAGUAY 


by Marjorie Spice. Here is appealing ten-year-old Marica to challenge 
youthful imaginations ... a sparkling story planned to give children a 
sensitive awareness of those who are different. Through sharing her ex- 
periences boys and girls will learn about the colorful customs, the ways 
of living and thinking, of the people in Paraguay—the country “next 
door.” Pictures by Joseph Escourido. Ages 6-9. $2.50 


iy | a! Ss he AE 
BOY OF THE CONGO FOREST 


by Grace McGavran. Twelve-year-old Inoyo lives in the Congo Forest. 
Like other children everywhere, he has a good friend who shares his ex- 
citing adventures in the jungle and at the mission hospital. As Inoyo at- 
tempts to choose between helping Bolumba and acquiring an education 
one gains an understanding of life in Africa. Illustrated by the author. 
Ages 9-12. $2.50 
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NEW FRIENDS FOR PEPE 


by Anne M. Halladay. This is the story of a little 
Mexican boy named Pepe, who learns an amazing 
truth about friendship. During the winter, Pepe lives in 
a small city of tents in Texas. His father works in the 
cotton fields. When summer comes the family must go 
to Colorado to work in the sugar beet fields. Pepe is 
sad about leaving his Texas friends until he discovers 


GENERAL JIM 


by Hazel Davis. The most important and the most in- 
teresting incidents in the life of James Garfield from 
boyhood to presidency are vividly described for chil- 
dren. Garfield is portrayed as a true Christian gentle- 
man with courage, intelligence, humor and integrity. 
Written for 10- through 14-year-olds. $3.00 


that a smile always wins others. Ages 3-6. $1.75 
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Void 
C4 THE NEW LITTLE FUZZY 
GREEN WORM 


by Jessie Brown Marsh. This gay, warm, completely 
childlike little book tells a wonderful story about God's 
world that will strike a responsive chord in the hearts of 
all the very young. An ingenious tale of a tiny caterpillar 
whose debut into our bright world was a marvelous time 
for exploration. Many charming illustrations by Morgan 
Stinemetz. Ages 4-7. $1.75 


CACTUS - a 


by Virginia W. Struble. A idelightfolly. different story of a brave little. 

porcupine who is lonely and unhappy because he is not like the other _ 
forest folk. Cactus finally wins the friendship of the animals by learning 
to “be himself.” Ages 6-9. $1 SE i ' 


rs aevveneine 


a ecnde hadi with igcal Blo? Simplictly: a Good fof tell ing 
grades 3-5.” ops Shaw, - Library Journal. $2.75—lOW459 i, fy 


THEN | THINK OF GOD [ 


by Mabel A. Niedermeyer. This is a book of devotionals 
to help children think of God in their everyday lives. 
Arranged according to months and seasons each begins with 
a short story about an aspect of life familiar to the child 
and is followed by a prayer and Bible verse. Ages 6-10. 
$1.75—10T186 a 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY 


by Mabel A. Niedermeyer (McCaw). Five-year-old Susan 
tells the story of her happy life with mother and daddy, big 
brother and little sister. Youngsters will learn from Susan 
how to be a_ part of a happy family. Ages 3-5. $1.50— 
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BALTI | 


by Ella Huff Kepple. A varied array of adventures to in- 


trigue every boy and girl. An interesting story depicting usroUR>. 
child life in Central Mexico. Ages 7-11. $2.50—10B376 borineatien in the tale ‘of stewardship pied an. $17 
q 101577 Nas iy q 1 ~ 
ALL THROUGH THE YEAR ae 
by Grace McGavran. A collection of original poems and hace 7% SOME TIME. EVERY DAY Meeckt 
stories based on the seasons of the year. Delightful line ae <5 ene 
drawings by Ruth Rogers. An ideal gift item for children. by Mabel A. Niedermeyer (McCaw). ‘Scripture selections, — 
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a CHIP, THE CHIPMUNK 4 
‘aby, Jessie Brown Marsh 


Children will Mee Chip, a most open 

ful little chipmunk. Chip i is a ha| 

munk who likes to play in the f 
and Stripey, and especi 
nearby. She plays the “ 
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A-V’S IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Prepared by the 
Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education of 
the National Council of 
Churches 


For your copy of the revised and 
cumulative 1960-1961 Fifth Edition of 
the AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE 
GUIDE, order from your denomina- 
tional publishing house or regional office, 
council of churches office, or local A-V 
dealer. Its price has been reduced from 
$10.00 to $2.95 in order that the widest 
possible mass market may benefit from 
this “standard in its field” with classified 
evaluations of more than 3,000 church- 
related A-V materials. Order today! 


Current Evaluations 


(from a nationwide network of inter- 
denominational committees) 


We Explore . . . series 


Four 11-minute motion pictures, color 
or b&w, guides. Produced by Coronet 
Films, 1955-61. Available from university 
and other educational film  libraries.* 
Rental rates will vary. 


We Explore the Beach 
We Explore the Field.and Meadow 
We Explore the Stream 
We Explore the Woodland 

Each film follows a primary-age boy 
and girl as they discover a variety of 
wonderful sights and insights during a 
leisurely stroll through some of nature’s 
beauties. Close-up photography highlights 
especially interesting specimens. 

Recommended for the supplementary 
instruction and motivation of older kinder- 
gartners and primaries, each film of- 
fers the potential for follow-up for field 
trips and/or creative art activity. Color 
photography is most appealing; script and 
narration are clear and uncluttered, and 
should communicate easily to these ages. 
While no explicit mention of God-is found 
in any of the films, a teacher or leader 
would have little difficulty integrating 
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such reference in a utilization situation. 


(I-A-3 @ 4)+ 


Marriage Counseling Kit 

Four filmstrips, color, guides, with or 
without two 12-inch Lp records. Pro- 
duced by Family Films (Family Film- 
strips), 1960. Available from denomina- 
tional film libraries and other Family 
dealers.* Sale: $25.50 complete; $6.50 
per filmstrip, $2.50 per record. 


Marriage Makes a Difference (40 
frames) lifts up the differences in respon- 
sibilities between courtship and marriage, 
and suggests ways in which the engage- 
ment period may be most helpful to a 
couple. 


Marriage Requires Adjustment (46 
frames) outlines some of the honest com- 
promises that must be made when two 
individuals seek to form a single family 
unit, and accents the relevance of Chris- 
tian concepts to the process. 


The Intimacies of Marriage (40 frames) 
discusses the role of sexual relationship, 
Christian presuppositions for it, and some 
of the problems related to its fulfillment. 


Making Marriage Last (40 frames) of- 
fers ideas for preventing routine and busy- 
ness from undermining married life, and 
indicates unique contributions the church’s 
influence can make. 


Filling a major gap in religious A-V’s, 
the kit is recommended for discussion 
stimulation of young people and young 
adults contemplating marriage, acceptable 
for the instruction of the same audiences. 
Religious content often becomes dogmatic 
and almost too much material is covered 
in each strip, but a prepared leader should 
be able to overcome these potential dif- 
ficulties. Artwork possesses a sense of 
tasteful humor throughout. This is espe- 
cially appropriate when areas of marital 
friction are dealt with, for attention - is 
focused on issues rather than personalities. 

(Entire kit: VII-B 

The Intimacies of Marriage: VI-C-3 
Making Marriage Last: VII-G)+ 


*See ‘‘Sources’? Index in your AVRG:5. 
+See ‘‘Subject Area’? Index in your AVRG:5. 


A-V Evaluation Index 


September 1960 through September 

1961 

Abby’s 
1961 

Africa Disturbed—March, 1961 

African Village—April, 1961 

Alaska, A Modern Frontier—April, 1961 

All May Be One—March, 1961 

Animals Protect Themselves—July-August, 
1961 

Because the Church Cares—July-August, 
1961 

Bells at Christmas—January, 1961 

Better Use of Leisure Time—July-August, 
1961 

Between the Tides—June, 1961 

Beyond a Doubt—May, 1961 

Big Man on Campus—May, 1961 

Blood and Fire—June, 1961 

Bolivia—July-August, 1961 

The Brain Is the Reason—June, 1961 

Brightening the Senior Years—July- 
August, 1961 

Care of Art Materials—November, 1960 

Case of the Curious Citizen—November, 
1960 

Chalk and Chalkboards—May, 1961 

Chart of the English Bible—May, 1961 

Children Make Their Own Plays—No- 
vember, 1960 

China Under Communism—July-August, 
1961 

The Church at Warren—May, 1961 

Church Music Series—January, 1961 

The City in Black and White—July- 
August, 1961 

College on the 


First Two Years—July-August, 


Freeway—July-August, 


1961 
Congo Handclasp—April, 1961 
Crucifixion: Theme and Variations— 


March, 1961 

Developing Your Personality Set—Octo- 
ber, 1960 

Devotional Filmstrip #1—March, 1961 

Dinner with the President—March, 1961 

Face of Crime—September, 1960 

Family Circus—September, 1960 

Family Living Around the World Series— 
October, 1960.. 

Farm Animals—November, 1960 

Farmyard Babies—November, 1960 

Finger Painting—November, 1960 

For a Closer Walk with God—June, 1961 

For God’s Glory—September, 1961 

For White Christians Only—June, 1961 

For Your Information—September, 1961 

From Generation to Generation—March, 
1961 

The Gadfly—September, 1961 

The Genuine You—April, 1961 

Getting to Know Your New Neighbor— 
September, 1961 

The Gift—September, 1961 

Give Them a Chance—April, 1961 

Glen Wakes Up—November, 1960 

Going On from Here—January, 1961 

The Good Samaritan—September, 1961 

The Gospel and World Missions Map— 
September, 1961 
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The Great Challenge—May, 1961 


fea] E | Salwbnn BLLSVEE Bisa 
Eo oSutset Sop otes Vonw The Greatest Ever—January, 1961 
c - | 
O 32 =O Ess “co -the# =Eee Handmade Lantern  Slides—November, 
boat peg ion om 
Os ea ges GES Reea3s os 1960 
Op Res OR CC |) 2 <3 rape teh ae 
SoG F8SL20859 asco Sees - Hawaii: U. S. A.—September, 1961 
plc. £28 Sfgityt g.8gec2 82%: : ; 
YN er 5 pee 3 37 ‘S (ict SEO Nnem aS Opie 7 Hilga of Argentina—September, 1961 
<s wo eS nv o Uv . 
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—_ . or al — - = 
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x) Se <508 088 SSE Slhe ofa a 2 : , 
o Ofes2o® «5 oOnsm O ® How the Church Came to Charlie—April, 
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— -. = 
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00 an Q 
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Slug S9sfcds ESS9u ess oF TE Intermediate Art Series—December, 1960 
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1961 

Island Exile—October, 1960 

It Happened to Me—February, 1961 

Jane Addams—December, 1960 

Jawaharlal Nehru—December, 1960 

Jesus, Friend of Little Children Set— 
November, 1960 

Let’s Play with Clay: Animals—Decem- 
ber, 1960 

Let’s Singabout Creation—September, 
1960 

Life Along the Waterways—December, 
1960 

Life of Jesus of Nazareth—December, 
1960 

Little Man, Stand Tall—June, 1961 

Look at Liberia—April, 1961 

Make a Movie Without a Camera—Sep- 
tember, 1960 

Making and Using Puppets—December, 


<< 


1960 

Making Geographic Models—December, 
1960 

Mary’s Pilgrim Thanksgiving—October, 
1960 


Meaning in Child Art—December, 1960 

The Middle East—December, 1960 

The Middle of the River—January, 1961 

The Missing Link—April, 1961 

Mission in the Sudan—April, 1961 

Nancy Has a Catholic Friend—October, 
1960 

The New Commandment—October, 1960 

. The New South Asia—December, 1960 

i aT a ee ee One-Sixth of the World—April, 1961 

| One Sunday Afternoon—May, 1961 

Our Invisible Committees—December, 
1960 

Our World—December, 1960 

Out of Darkness—January, 1961 

| Outside the Walls—March, 1961 

Over-dependency—September, 1960 

Parish Worker Profile—April, 1961 

Partnerships Among Plants and Animals 
January, 1961 

The Patriarchs—December, 1960 

Petra—September, 1960 

Prince of Peace—January, 1961 

Progress in Southeast Asia—January, 1961 

Puritan Family of Early New England— 
January, 1961 

The Quest—June, 1961 

Roger Williams—September, 1960 

Seven Days in Salina—October, 1960 

So Great the Light—February, 1961 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Primary 
Department 


by Grace TURLEY* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Let us be thankful 


For the Leader 


The next two months are the most fes- 
tive in our American calendar, with 
Thanksgiving and Christmas attracting 
universal attention. Imagine a year with- 
out them! It would be as bleak as a 
world void of child-life! 

Won’t you pause now, at your desk or 
couch, and bow your head, contemplating 
the color and spirit of these months? As 
you do, breathe your own prayer of 
thanksgiving to our contemporary God 
for his presence and direction in your 
own life. May these special weeks be 
days of renewal and enrichment because 
of your sensitivity to God’s way for you. 
A more wonderful gift could not come to 
anyone! 

REMEMBERING 
My church spire staunch against the sky 
the silences of prayer 
the lamplight of my little home 
the warmth and fragrance there 

a forest marching up a-hill : 

through shadowed drifts of snow 

the river, taut and hushed with ice 

a sunset’s burnished glow 

a small child’s hand within my own 
a dream upon his face 
O God, I bow in reverence 
to offer humble grace. 
Gta. 

In the public school, primary children 
are becoming familiar with the exciting 
story of the first Thanksgiving celebrations 
in New England. Perhaps you should 
brush up on the details from an encyclo- 
pedia, so you may intelligently converse 
with the children as the subject arises. 

Be sure to change the October appoint- 


*Elementary school teacher and superintendent 
of primary department, Baptist Church, Vienna, 
West Virginia. 
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WORSHIP RESOURCES 
For November 


ments in the room. Arrange an attractive 
worship center. Perhaps you will use a 
bronze table scarf with a green or gold 
backdrop. A horn-of-plenty with Indian 
corn, colorful gourds, nuts, and acorns will 
appeal to the group. Pressed autumn 
leaves may be attached to the backdrop. 

The order of service for the month may 
be the following: 


PRELUDE: “Come, ye thankful people, 
come,” No. 51 

Catt to Worsuip: “All creatures of our 
God and king,” No. 1 

Hymn oF THE MonTH: 
upon the tree,’ No. 7 


“For the fruit 


PRAYER RESPONSE: “Rejoice, give thanks, 
and sing” (refrain to “Rejoice, ye pure 
in heart”), No. 178 


OrFertTory: “We thank thee, God our 
father,’ No. 168 
ScripTturRE: Psalm 100 


Story OR CONVERSATION 
CLosInGc PRAYER 


Letter the words of the hymns and 
Psalm on charts, large enough for the 
children to read. The primaries will 
memorize them quickly through regular 
use each Sunday during the month. 

The suggestions below call for a poster 
to which are to be added during the 
month pictures appropriate to the theme 
for the day. Letter the poster “Let Us Be 
Thankful.” The following pictures will 
be called for: 

1. An attractive boy and girl 

2. Family and house 

3. Children playing happily together 

4. Your own church, if possible; if not, 

another church 

Pictures of these subjects will probably 
be in your picture file, or may be located 
in current magazines. The appropriate 
ones should be ready on the Sunday when 
called for, and children who come early 
might be allowed to paste them on the 
poster. 

It is also suggested that children make 
lists of things for which they are thankful 
and place them (on the last Sunday) on 
a tackboard. If a tackboard is not avail- 
able, a large piece of cardboard or shelf 
paper may be used. 

If the department plans to have a spe- 
cial sharing project for Thanksgiving, be- 


1References are to Hymns for Primary Worship, 
Westminster or Judson Press. The same or similar 
songs will be found in other children’s hymnals. 


gin the first Sunday to discuss it with the 
children and to make plans for carrying 
out the project. Any such project should 
be chosen in cooperation with your local 
church group responsible for benevolence 
giving. 


1. For Life and Health 


Follow the suggestions given above for 
the order of worship. You may wish to 
include the song, “Dear God, we thank 
you,” No. 8,1 verses 1, 2, 3. 


PRAYER: 
We thank thee for the plan that we 
Might live and work and play. 
Help us to use our lives each day 
To show our love to Thee. Amen. 
AT Kae 
THANKFUL FoR LirFE AND HEALTH 


During the month of November we 
shall be thinking about the words you see 
on the poster. Let us read them together 
(“Let Us Be Thankful’). We shall add 
ae to our continued story each Sun- 

ay. 

There are hundreds of things in our 
lives for which we should be thankful each 
day. Have you ever tried to count all 
the good things God gives you? Why 
don’t you keep a list this month and 
bring it the last Sunday so we may place 
it on the tackboard? It will be our 
Thanksgiving board. This could be ex- 
citing! You might name your list, “I 
Am Thankful.” Be sure to invite your 
mother and father or grandparents to help 
you with it. 

---- and ____ (use the names of the 
children who pasted the pictures on the 
poster today) have placed on our poster 
the pictures of two children. How do the 
children in the pictures look? (Wait for 
comments. ) Yes, they do look like 
healthy and happy children. And so do 
you! We should be very grateful for life 
and health. These are precious gifts 
which God gives and we should guard 
them carefully. Sometimes we are tempted 
to do things that might harm our health. 
Can you think of some of these things 
we should avoid? : 

(Wait a few moments for the children 
to make suggestions. The list might in- 
clude eating improper foods or overeating; 
staying up late and having insufficient 
sleep; failing to dress properly in extreme 
weather; taking chances in games and 
sports, such as swimming. ) 

We should always remember that God 
has given us life and health, and we 
should show our appreciation not only 
during Thanksgiving month, but every 
day. We may do this by taking care of 
ourselves. 


oi 


Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for 
life and health. Help us to take care 
of the bodies you have given us. Amen. 


2. For Home and Family 


Included in your order of worship to- 
day might be the hymn, “I give thanks,” 
No. 11, verses 1 and 2. 

Colorful pictures may be pasted on the 
poster by children who come early, con- 
tinuing the story begun last Sunday. 
These pictures should be of a house and 
a family. Ask how many are making a 
list of the things for which they are thank- 
ful. Suggest again that they invite an 
Remind 


older person at home to help. 


pesgeatey, 


ANNOUNCING THE 
WONDERFUL NEW 


“Let’s Sing” 
~ Records 


12” Long Playing record- 
ings of favorite songs 
and hymns for children. 
$3.95 each. 


A brand-new idea in Christian edu- 
cation — lovely hymns and songs chosen 
from the three delightful children’s 
hymnals widely known and used by 
many teachers: Songs for Early Child- 
hood, Hymns for Primary Worship, 
Hymns for Junior Worship, and a 
fourth, Songs and Hymns for Primary 
Children, which is coming soon. Each 
selection is sung by a soprano, a bari- 
tone, or a choir, with organ, piano, or 
autoharp accompaniment. The children 
can’t resist “joining in” with the pro- 
fessionals, and can’t help learning the 
hymns as they do so. : 

Three records are now available: 

Let’s Sing Songs for Early Childhood 

34 selections for pre-school children 

Let’s Sing Songs and Hymns for Pri- 

mary Children 36 selections for chil- 

dren 6-8 

Let’s Sing Hymns for Junior Worship 

22 selections for children 9-11 

Each record is packed in a colorful 
slipcase, each is banded, and comes 
complete with a chart indicating on 
which band to find each hymn or song. 

The new “Let’s Sing” records will be 
a boon to teaching and will be especially 
useful in situations where no piano is 
available. (Special word to parents: the 
new “Let's Sing” records are perfect for 
home use, too!) 


At your bookstore 


THE GENEVA PRESS 
Philadelphia 
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them that on the last Sunday of the 
month they may bring their lists to share 
and to place on the tackboard. 

At the appropriate time in the service, 
comment briefly on the pictures added to- 
day, pointing out the fact that among 
God’s greatest gifts are our homes and 
families. 


Story: 
I Give THANKS 

It was a brisk November day. As 
Janice skipped along the walk on her way 
home from school she sang a happy little 
song. It was one she learned at church 
last Sunday, “I give thanks.” You know 
the words! Let’s sing it with Janice! 
(Sing verses 1 and 2.) 

Janice thought about her plan to ask 
if she could go to Jane’s house for an hour 
to roller skate. It would be so much 
fun! As she turned into her walk she 
saw two little faces at the window. Kathy 
and Steve were waiting for her. They 
waved and called, and Janice smiled and 
waved back. 

After a cookie and glass of milk with 
them, Mother asked Janice if she would 
take the children to the park across the 
street. They had been inside all day be- 
cause of Mother’s cold. She hadn’t felt 
like taking them for their usual play. 

“Please, please, please,’ chanted Kathy 
and Steve. “We'll be good. Please take 
us!” 

“J would, Mother, but—’ Janice 
stopped for a moment and just looked 
down at the floor. 

“But what, dear?” asked Mother. 

But Janice did not answer. She was 
remembering the song she sang as she 
came in from school, the song about be- 
ing thankful for father and mother and 
sister and brother. Janice thought of her 
plan to go skating. It would be such 
a lot of fun. 

Suddenly she heard herself saying: 
“Why I’d love to take them to the park, 


Mother. We'll take the wagon and bike 
and the big ball. We'll have lots of fun. 
Come on, kids!” 


With shouts of joy Steve and Kathy ran 
for their coats. Mother put her arm 
around Janice. 

“You really wanted to do something 
else, dear, didn’t you? I know. But 
you’re growing up! This proves it!” 

“T guess it’s just because I’m thankful, 
Mother,” Janice answered. 

PRAYER: Dear God, help us to show our 
thanks by the way we act and by the 
things we say at home. Amen. 


Sonc: 


“TI give thanks,” verses 1 and 2 


CHRISTMAS PACKET 
“Friendly Things to Do” 


December-January 
(Revised summer 1961) 


Creative handwork, stories, songs, games, 
recipes, poems, and a ceremonial. 


Treasure Tree projects: 
Surprise Balls 
Blanket Coin Circles 


(Illustrated with photographs and sketches; 
24 pp.; printed in two colors.) 
25¢ 


Children’s Program 
American Friends Service Committee 
160 North 15th Street 


\ Philadelphia 2, Pa. eo 


3. For Friends and Fun 


Perhaps you will wish to include in 
your order of worship the songs “For the 
fruit upon the tree,” No. 7, verse 2, and 
“IT give thanks,” No. 11, all verses. 

Today the children will continue the 
poster with attractive pictures of children 
playing happily together. As the picture 
grows, review the poster story with the 
children. Stress the importance of good 
friends and the fun they bring into our 
lives. They are a gift for which we 
should be very grateful indeed. 

Remind the~children of the lists they 
are compiling and suggest that they bring 
them next Sunday. : 

Raise for discussion the question, “What 
makes a friend?” The children will have 
a number of ideas on the subject. You 
may wish to be sure that these are in- 
cluded: 


love helpfulness 
sharing happiness 
kindness politeness 
forgiveness 

Lirany: “We are thankful, O God” 


(Letter this sentence on a card so the 
children_may read it as a response after 
each statement in the litany.) 

Leader: For friends with whom we Jaugh 
and sing, 

Group: We are thankful, O God. 

—For friends with whom we play games 
and listen to stories, 

—For adult friends who make our world 

a good and happy place, 

—For adult friends we know and love 
at church, 

—For Jesus, our dearest friend, 

Group: We are thankful, O God. Amen. 


Story: 
THANKFUL FOR FRIENDS 


How many of you have friends? How 
many of you enjoy playing with them? 
(Pause for comments from the children.) 
Of course we all have friends! They are 
one of the nicest things in life! I’m sure 
we are thankful for them. 

Randy had a dream. He thought he 
and his family took a long vacation trip 
to the mountains where they fished and 
hunted together. They rode horseback 
over the trails and swam in the lake. It 
was a wonderful vacation and Randy 
—_ hardly wait to tell his friends about 
it: 

Back home, after the station wagon was 
unloaded and he had helped his parents 
put things away, Randy jumped on his 
bike and went off to find his friends. Up 
one street and down another he rode. 
Not a child was in sight. He went by 
the swimming pool. It was filled with 
children, but Randy didn’t know a single 
one of them. 

“This seems mighty queer,” he said to 
himself. “Where are all the kids I 
know?” 

Next Randy rode to the toy shop. 
Surely some of the children would be 
there with the shopkeeper, Mr. Johnson. 
But the store was empty, except for the 
owner. He looked blankly at Randy. 
Why, he wasn’t Mr. Johnson at all! 

“Well,” thought Randy, “T’ll bet they’re 
at the ball park.” As he went along, 
Randy kept looking for someone he knew. 
There just wasn’t anyone around. He 
wished there were someone to talk to. 

At last he reached the ball park. Sure 
enough, all the children of the neighbor- 
hood were there. He rode right into the 
game, shouting to everyone he knew. 

Instead of calling out a welcome to 
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Randy, the children just stood and looked 
at him. 

“Who’s the new boy?” one asked. 

“Get off the field,” said another. 

“Yeah, you’re holding up our game,” 
called a third child. 

“But you know me. I’m your friend, 
Randy! We just got back from our vaca- 
tion and I—” 

Suddenly Randy sat up in bed. Mother 
was calling, “Come on, Randy. Your 
friends will be here soon to take you on 
the picnic.” 

Randy hopped out of bed and ran to 


his mother. For a moment he looked at 
her strangely. Then he said, 

“JT suess it was all a bad dream, 
Mother.” 


“What was a dream, son?” she asked. 
Then Randy told her all about the 
dream. She smiled as she patted him on 
the shoulder. 
“That was 
Randy. Why, 
miserable place if we had no friends 
Prayer: We are thankful for all of our 
friends, dear God, and for the good 
times we have together. Help us to 
remember to treat them as we should. 
Amen. 


really a terrible dream, 
our world would be a 


yo? 


4. For God and Our Church 


As a pre-session activity the children 
may place their “I Am Thankful” lists on 
the tackboard. Follow the worship plan, 
adding the words of “I give thanks,” No. 
11, verses 3 and 4, and “Dear God, we 
thank you,” No. 8, verses 2 and 5, wher- 
ever appropriate. If some Thanksgiving 
“sharing” project has been under way, 
as suggested in the introduction, you will 
wish to see that final plans are made. 


The continued story poster will require 
a picture of your own church today. If 
a picture is not available, substitute one 
of any attractive house of worship. Your 
poster is completed now. In order to 
highlight its significance, ask the children 
to review the month by discussing the 
poster. They should recall “Let Us Be 
Thankful” for life and health, home and 
family, friends and fun, God and our 
church. Comment “that these are but a 
few of the things for which we are thank- 
ful, but they are among the finest things 
of life. 

Now turn to the tackboard and sug- 
gest that the children add to the things 
already mentioned other gifts for which 
they are thankful. There should be time 
for each child to mention one of the items 
from his list. Suggest that they share 
things which no one else has named, if 
possible. 


End the discussion by commenting on 
the vast number of good things the chil- 
dren have pointed out. Note that we 
should show our gratitude to God by be- 
ing regular in our church attendance, by 
living as Jesus taught, by bringing our 
gifts to church, etc. 

Following this, it would be fitting to 
present your minister to the children. 
You will need to brief him in advance 
so he will be prepared to speak in the 
language and interest of the primary 
child. A five-minute presentation on the 
history and work of your own church 
would enhance the theme of the morning. 


If it is not feasible for the minister to 
be present, perhaps a church officer could 
take this responsibility. 

If, on the other hand, neither of the 
above plans is suitable, you may prepare 
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to give a brief history, including the fol- 
lowing: 


1. The age of the church organization 
and of the present building. 

2. The number of members in the be- 
ginning and at the present time. 

3. The real reason for the church; what 
it does in the community and in the 
world, with the thought that the church 
exists so the work of God may be carried 
on. 
4. The important place children hold 
in the life of the church. 


PRAYER: (Ask the teachers and children 
to repeat phrases after you.) 

Our Father, we thank thee for the church. 

We are grateful at this Thanksgiving time 

for the minister, the choir, the organist, 

for our teachers and friends at church. 

Help us to remember 

that we show our love for thee 

by thankful living and 

by regular attendance at church. Amen. 


REFLECTION: 

As you take down the pictures, re- 
arrange the department, and begin to think 
in terms of a new month, reflect for a few 
moments upon the worship experiences of 
the month just ending. Do you feel that 
the children have experienced widened 
horizons of understanding and love this 
month? Has the Bible become more 
meaningful to them through the use of 
Psalm 100? Have the hymns deepened 
their spiritual experience? Have the vari- 
ous themes been experience-centered? Do 
you feel that the teachers are growing 
in their understanding of the spiritual 
needs of children, and in their own re- 
ligious thinking? Is “thanksgiving” a 
more meaningful word to each of you now 
than it was a month ago? Perhaps this 
is the test! 
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Junior Department 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Giving Thanks for Our Families 


To the Leader 


The Thanksgiving season in the United 
States is a time when families get together. 
During this month, why not plan worship 
services which give thanks for the family 
and its blessings? 

If you have a musical instrument for 
the accompaniment of hymns, make much 
of singing hymns of thanksgiving. Inter- 
pretations of several famous hymns are 
suggested below. The article “The tape 
recorder—a versatile tool” in this issue 
suggests ways of using that machine as 
a substitute for a piano. If you cannot 
do much singing, feature the reading of 
hymns, either in unison or as choral read- 
ings. Try to make each hymn the expres- 
sion of a real feeling in every junior. 
Most juniors probably will not grasp a 
hymn as a whole. Select a few phrases 
from each hymn and make them vivid to 
the boys and girls. 

In your department there may be chil- 
dren who live in institutions or in foster 
homes under the supervision of a juvenile 
court. Others may come from broken 
homes where one parent is missing. If 
so, be careful about the words you use. 
Try to give a feeling of home to all the 
juniors, wherever they may live. Let 
every element in each service bear a mes- 
sage of the courage and security that come 
from keeping family ties close and from 
knowing that God cares for and protects 
every family. 


Worship Committee 


If you have a large committee, divide 
it into subcommittees for (1) worship set- 
ting; (2) hymn interpretation; (3) Scrip- 
ture; (4) prayer; (5) stories and litanies; 
(6) offertory and benediction; and (7) 
special features. If you have a small com- 
mittee, assign two or three of these ele- 
ments to one member, who will consult 
with the other members. 

Each service must be planned by the 
committee as a whole, to insure unity of 
theme. See the suggested orders of serv- 
ice at the end. 


Worship Setting 

Plan arrangements of autumn flowers, 
leaves, fruits, and vegetables. Another pos- 
sibility is to use driftwood or bare 
branches. If possible, ask juniors to bring 
the materials from their own homes. 
(The superintendent of the department 
may talk privately with parents, so that 
they will be ready to respond appropri- 
ately when the juniors announce their 
responsibilities.) Some families will take 
Saturday trips to the woods to gather 
leaves, some will help make artificial 


*Professor of psychology and philosophy, Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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flowers or leaves, some will contribute 
flowers and vegetables from the family 
garden or a neighborhood shop, some will 
do nothing. Do not allow refusal to coop- 
erate to create an unfriendly atmosphere. 
And be careful not to put financial pres- 
sure on families. We do not know other 
families’ financial burdens. We do not 
want to embarrass children. 

Juniors will arrange the worship set- 
tings. Immediately before the benedic- 
tion, dedicate the setting as a gift to a 
family with a shut-in member, or a fam- 
ily needing attention for some other rea- 
son, using a sentence prayer: ‘Father, 
we dedicate these [flowers, fruits, autumn 
leaves, vegetables] as a gift to the ____ 
family in thy name. Amen.” 

A junior will write a card to go with 
the gift: ‘Used on the worship center 
of our Junior Department on Sunday, 
November —_, 1961.” : 

Select a fairly well-to-do family, if pos- 
sible, for the first gift, so that when 
Thanksgiving Sunday comes, there will be 
no patronizing attitude as you send a 
basket to a needy family. Each Sunday’s 
gift is a friendly remembrance from fam- 
ilies represented in your department to 
another family. Soft-pedal the need of 
the family for material goods; stress 
friendliness and thoughtfulness for all. 


Hymn Interpretations 


All the hymns suggested are in Singing 
Worship. 

We praise thee, O God, our Redeemer, 
Creator: The phrase “God of our fa- 
thers” in the second stanza expresses our 
thanks, as families, for “our fathers” (a 
poetic use of fathers meaning ancestors). 
“Life’s storm and tempest” may refer to 
experiences of our families. Juniors whose 
families have been in America for two or 
three hundred years may think of the 
storms of wars and pioneer hardships 
their ancestors endured. Juniors whose 
families have come as refugees to America 
more recently will find other meanings in 
the hymn. Some juniors may have ex- 
perienced sorrows or other kinds of hard 
times in their families. As you sing ‘“‘As- 
sembled together” of the third stanza, pic- 
ture families assembled in church today. 

Rejoice, ye pure in heart: A family is 
the natural group in which we find 
“bright youth and snow-crowned age” and 
“strong men and maidens fair.” ‘“Snow- 
crowned” is a poetic adjective for the 
white hair of grandparents. No single 
voice can be so strong as the united sing- 
ing of a family. Here there can truly be 
a “voice as full and strong as ocean’s 
surging praise.” “The hymns our fathers 
[that is, our ancestors] love’ link us with 
our family. The family represents “life’s 
long path .. . from youth to age” of the 
fourth stanza. Only with our family can 
we sing “by night and day.” 


1Abingdon Press. The same or similar hymns 
are found in other hymnals. 


Now thank we all our God: Juniors 
are beginning to feel the gap between 
themselves and very small children or 
babies. The years since they were car- 
ried in “our mother’s arms” have been 
long years. The interpreter of this hymn 
may talk about the care our mothers gave 
us when we were babies and the care they 
give us now. Our mother’s care is one 
of the “countless gifts’ of love.” God 
“still is ours today,’ and our family’s love 
“still is ours today.” Consider that “all 
our life’ God will be near us as families. 
Juniors are old’ enough to think about 
family problems; for example, such simple 
problems as what television show shall be 
turned on when a member wants to look 
at one show and another member of the 
family wants another; or when the food 
on the table is not always everyone’s 
favorite. We can learn to sing, “And 
guide us when perplexed,’ when family 
problems come up. ‘Perplexed” means 
that we are not sure right away what we 
ought to do. 


For the beauty of the earth, first, fourth, 
and fifth_stanzas: ‘The love which from 
our birth over and around us lies” may 
refer both to God’s love and to the love 
of our parents and other relatives. The 
fourth stanza reminds us of our homes. 
The fifth reminds us of our family church. 


You may prefer to select phrases from 
some of these hymns for interpretation: 
O happy home; Come, ye thankful peo- 
ple, come; Great God of nations. 

You may also introduce songs about 
Jesus in his home, such as The helper of 
his mother; At work beside his father’s 
bench; or O Son of man, thou madest 
known. 

Whatever hymn you select for any Sun- 
day, be sure that it fits into its appro- 
priate place for the theme of the day. 


Scripture 

Appoint two readers for the month. 
Arrange for a practice period for each 
Sunday’s reading. 

If you use mimeographed programs, or 
if you letter verses on posters that can 
be seen easily by everyone, the entire 
department may read the third passage. 

First Sunday: First reader, Psalm 
149:1; second, Psalm 133:1; both, Psalm 
101:1 

Second Sunday: First reader, Psalm 
46:1-3; second, Psalm 46:10; both, Psalm 
46:11 

Third Sunday: First reader, Psalm 
47:1, 3, 4a and Psalm 136:1; second, 
Psalm 136:23-25; both, Psalm 136:26 

Fourth Sunday: First reader, Psalm 
95:1; second, Psalm 95:2; both, Psalm 
95: 6-7 


Prayer 

On the first Sunday, follow a few sen- 
tence prayers with the second stanza of 
“Father, we thank thee,” No. 51 in’ Sing- 
ing Worship, read by the leader or sung 
softly by the choir. 

On the second Sunday, the leader may 
direct silent prayer. The direction may 
be something like this: “Let us thank 
God for a nation in which families may 
live in safety . . . ask him to bless and 
guide the President of the United States 
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and all persons holding public office. . . 
ask him to bless our homes and to help us 
to live in love and peace with one an- 
other and with our neighbors . . . prom- 
ise God that we will do our part to keep 
our homes Christian.” (The dots repre- 
sent short pauses to give the juniors time 
to pray.) Close with the Lord’s Prayer. 


For the third Sunday, the reading of 
the second and third stanzas of “O beau- 
tiful for spacious skies” by a girl or a 
boy may precede a two-sentence prayer. 
This may include thanksgiving for the 
families that founded our nation and a 
promise to control our selfish wishes (re- 
membering “confirm thy soul in self-con- 
trol”) and to love mercy (‘who more 
than self their country loved, and mercy 
more than life!’’). 


On the fourth Sunday, the singing of 
the second stanza of “We would see Je- 
sus’ may be followed by petitions that 
we may live in our homes and community 
as Jesus lived. 


Stories and Litanies 


For a family story, read Exodus 1:8— 
2:10 and Numbers 26:59. Or this story 
may be presented dramatically by a group 
of juniors. Jochebed and Amram, the par- 
ents, talk to each other while Miriam is 
at her duty of watching her baby brother 
hidden among the bushes by the river. 
They reveal the love the members of this 
family have for one another. Amram ad- 
mires his wife’s cleverness in making the 
waterproof reed cradle. Both parents 
speak of their confidence in Miriam’s de- 
pendability and devotion to the family. 
The scene ends with Miriam’s return to 
tell about the princess’ rescuing the baby 
and Miriam’s having made a chance for 
Jochebed to nurse him. The father and 
mother are happy to have such a clever, 
unselfish daughter. 


The longer story of Joseph (Genesis 
37:1—46:7) is another family story that 
can be presented in one scene, set at the 
time of the brothers’ second return to 
Egypt. 

For help in preparing a scene, see the 
Journal for February, 1961: ‘Children 
Learn Through Dramatic Activity.” 


One program may include quiet conver- 
sation about family ways of celebrating 
Thanksgiving, such as the following: One 
family serves cranberries in a set of square 
glass dishes that belonged to a -great- 
grandmother. An aunt makes up riddles 
or rhymes about the names or occupa- 
tions or achievements of all who sit at 
the table. What special foods are pre- 
pared? Who always carves the turkey? 
Who always asks the blessing? How do 
all these traditions help families keep 
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closer together? The conversation can 
flow easily into a litany, a hymn, or a 
prayer. 

For the Sunday before Thanksgiving a 
girl and a boy may present a dialogue on 
Thanksgiving in 1621 and 1961. Ask a 
girl who enjoys “looking up” information 
to find the story of the first Thanksgiving 
in several forms. History books in the 
public school present the essential facts. 
The girl will feel her way into the story 
so that (perhaps in a 1621 costume) she 
will speak as if she had really been pres- 
ent when the wild turkeys were thank- 
fully exhibited by hunters, and when In- 
dians filed in for the feast. The boy is 
expecting a big feast in 1961. 

Without moralizing too much, the 
speakers can suggest that thanksgiving is 
not measured by the amount of good 
things we have, but by our recognition 
of God’s goodness in supplying our needs. 
Our age is not the only period of un- 
certainty and threat to safety of Ameri- 
cans. Our ancestors trusted God and 
acted by a courage that grew out of their 
trust. We do not have to be “soft” and 
fearful. We can be firm and steadfast. 

For models of litanies, see back num- 
bers of the Journal. Note especially the 
November litany on page 33 of the issue 
for October 1958. 


Offertory Prayer and Benediction 


Our Father in heaven, we have received 
these gifts from our families, and we give 


them to thee. We pray thee to bless 
them. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
May God be gracious to us and bless us 
and make his face to shine upon us. 


(Psalm 67:19 


Special Features 

For the first Sunday, make the prelude 
a special feature: the first and third 
stanzas of ‘(QO God, whose love is over 
all,’ No. 50 in Singing Worship. Your 
junior department choir may sing. Or, 
a member of the family of one junior 
may sing. Perhaps a junior has parents 
who will sing the hymn as a duet. If no 
family has a singer, ask a friend of one 
of the families. If the singer or singers 
cannot be present on Sunday morning, 
perhaps you can tape-record the number 
during the week and play it back on 
Sunday morning. 

If a junior has a brother or sister who 
plays a trumpet, a cornet, a violin, or 
any suitable instrument, use National 
Hymn, tune for “God of our fathers,” for 
prelude on the second Sunday, as a solo 
with piano accompaniment. 


A fine feature for the Sunday before 
Thanksgiving would be a chorus of fa- 
thers of juniors singing ““O God, our help 
in ages past.” If this is impossible, per- 
haps a men’s class in your church school 
would sing the hymn for a tape recorder. 
Play back the tape in your service. 


On the fourth Sunday a junior may 
recite a poem: 


Our THanks To THEE 
For food and shelter and for toil, 
For all thy gifts from sun and soil; 
For cares that help us to grow strong, 
For thought that guides toward right from 

wrong, 

For tears that cleanse, and the need to be 
Closer in our touch with thee, 
For every care thy love bestows, 
For every joy each glad heart knows, 
For all good things we feel or see, 
Dear loving God, our thanks to thee! 


SoLveic PAuLson RusseE.u! 


Suggested Orders of Service 
1. Thanksgiving for the Family in Our 
House 


PRELUDE: 
all’ 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 34:3 


Hymn (sung after a junior has inter- 
preted phrases) 


SCRIPTURE 


“OQ God, whose love is over 


Story OR DRAMATIZATION 
PRAYER 
OFFERING ~ 


DEDICATION oF WorsuHIP SETTING; BENE- 
DICTION 


2. Thanksgiving for Family Life in the 
United States 
PRELUDE: National Hymn 


1Trails for Juniors, May, 1960. 
mission, 
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Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 34:3 

Hymn (sung after interpretation of a few 
phrases) 

ScriPTURE 

TALK OR CONVERSATION 


Hymn: Te deum (“We praise thee, O 
God” ) < 

PRAYER 

OFFERING 


DEDICATION OF Worsuip SETTING; BENE- 
DICTION 


3. Thanksgiving for Early American Fam- 
ilies 

PrANo PRELUDE: Materna (No. 
Singing Worship) 

CALL TO WorsHIP: 

MeEn’s Cxorus: 
ages past” 

ScRIPTURE 

DIALOGUE 

Hymn (with or without interpretation) 


DT) tas va\ 


Psalm 34:3 
“O God, our help in 


PRAYER 
OFFERING 


DeEpIcATION oF WorsuHip SETTING; BENE- 
DICTION 


4. Living Thankfully in Our Families 

PiANO PRELUDE: Old Hundredth (No. 30 
in Singing Worship) 

Psalm 34:3 

Hymn (with interpretation) 


CaLL TO WorSHIP: 


ScRIPTURE 
Porm: “Our Thanks to Thee” 


Hymn: Te (“We praise thee, O 
God’’) 


LITANY 


deum 


Hymn: 
stanza 


“We would see Jesus,” second 


PRAYER 
OFFERING 


DepIcATION oF WorsHIpP SETTING; BENE- 
DICTION 


Junior High Department 


by J. Martin and Betty Jane BAILEY* 


THEME FOR NoveMBER: 


Learning to Worship 


To the Leader 


Not long ago a church school in St. 
Louis tape-recorded some of its depart- 
mental worship services in order to learn 
how to improve them. Almost unani- 
mously the teachers agreed that what was 
lacking could be summed up in the word 
“reverence.” 

The services weren’t worship, they were 
merely exercises ahd programs. The 
teachers concluded that time spent for 
worship on Sunday mornings does not 
necessarily mean that boys and girls ex- 
perience the presence of God. 

An important part of the learning that 
should be taking place throughout the 
church school is the study of what wor- 
ship is and how to participate actively in 
it. If the members of your group already 
have had good experiences in worship, 
they may be ready to conduct and _ par- 
ticipate in a reverent service; if they 
haven’t, you need to help them here 
just as in any other phase of the cur- 
riculum. 

One aid to reverent services is a special 
place for worship. A focus of attention 
in the form of an altar or worship table, 
attractive and uncluttered; chairs neatly 
arranged in a semicircle or in rows (not 
around tables); and hymnals in the hands 
of the worshipers before the service be- 
gins—all these help to foster reverence. 
When the group worships in the same 


*The Rev. Mr. Bailey is a member of the staff 
of United Church Herald, St. Louis, Missouri. He 
was formerly Business Manager of the Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education. 
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room where it studies, part of the room 
may be set apart for worship and a musi- 
cal prelude may be used to announce the 
beginning of the service. 

When worship is well planned and 
when all parts of the service center 
around one purpose or theme, a reverent 
attitude is more likely to follow. The 
service should be conducted smoothly and 
should flow in a pattern so that once 
your junior highs are in the mood for 
worship they will not be interrupted. 
The services provided below are designed 
to help junior highs understand the mean- 
ing and flow of worship. 

Reverence also is enhanced when the 
leaders, either youth or adults, are well 
prepared. Since most junior highs are 
easily embarrassed in front of a group, 
they should not attempt to lead without 
practicing. Depending upon the experi- 
ence of the members in the group, you 
may wish to lead most of the services 
during the autumn months yourself, with 
the young people helping to plan and 
participating at one point, such as the 
reading of Scripture. As the year goes 
on junior highs can assume more and 
more responsibility. 

The spirit of reverence is perhaps most 
frequently lost in the music. The boys’ 
voices are changing, and to cover their 
embarrassment they either don’t sing, sing 
loudly and out of key, or just “cut up” 
during the hymns. Junior highs also are 
easily stimulated into laughter by words 
and phrases with double meanings; it is 
well to avoid such hymns as “Light of the 
world, we hail thee, flushing the eastern 
skies.” Hymns, therefore, should be 
chosen carefully for their content and 
musical setting. 

If the young people know only a few 


hymns, you will want to begin there, in- 
troducing new ones gradually with prac- 
tice sessions before or after the service. 
A young person can be the accompanist, 
providing he does a good job. Other- 
wise, it is better to ask an adult to play 
while the junior highs participate in other 
ways. 

Remember: a reverent attitude on the 
part of a well-prepared leader will help 
to set the mood for the service of worship. 


1. Come, Let Us Worship 


(Since understanding the words of the 
hymns is important, it is necessary that 
the group be somewhat familiar with them 
before the service begins. If there is no 
opportunity to practice unfamiliar ones 
in advance, substitutions can be made 
providing the words of the new hymn 
convey the same meaning.) 


Catt to Worsuipe: Let us sing “Praise 
to the Lord, the almighty,” verses 1 
and 4. 


TaLx: ‘When We Worship” 

Leader: Today we are going to look 
at the parts of a worship service to under- 
stand better why and how we worship. 
A hymn has been chosen to illustrate each 
major part, and we sang “Praise to the 
Lord” as a way of beginning. 

Services always begin with the praise 
or adoration of God. We often have a 
call to worship, which calls us to praise 
God. Then we sing joyful hymns such 
as ____ (name several hymns of praise 
which your group knows). The hymn 
we just sang includes a line “All ye who 
hear, Now to his temple draw near,” 
which is a good call to worship; the first 
verse ends ‘“‘Praise him in glad adoration!”’ 
It illustrates well the feeling we should 
have when we begin our service—that of 
the wonderfulness of our God. 

As soon as we realize the greatness of 
God we begin to see how small we really 
are, and this leads us to pray to him. 
Often a service will include a prayer of 
confession at this point, but in any service 
the need to pray comes soon after the 
need to praise. Let us turn to the hymn 
‘Dear Lord and Father of mankind” and 
sing it as a prayer, remaining seated and 
singing softly. 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind” 

Leader: God speaks to us and inspires 
us through many parts of the service. Cer- 
tainly he can help us through our prayers 
but, in addition, there are other ways 
through which we can be lifted up, in- 
spired, and taught. Our Scripture reading 
and meditation are the main ways in 
which we listen to God speaking. 

Hymn: “Lord, speak to me,” verse 1 
Luke 8:5-15 


Hymn: “Lord, speak to me,” verse 3 

Leader: Once we listen to God speaking 
to us we need to answer him. We are in- 
spired to do something. God calls and 
then we answer. So we come in our serv- 
ice to ways of committing ourselves and 
offering our services to God. We commit 
our minds and our lives to him, but we 
also commit our gifts of money, and the 
collection of our offering forms a part of 
this. 
OFFERING: 
A part of ourselves we give, O God; 

A part of ourselves we consecrate here. 
Claim our whole selves, O God, 

Time, talents, all, 
Till our surrendered lives 

Thy plans fulfill.t 


ScRIPTURE: 
? 
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OFFERING RESPONSE: Sing the hymn 
“We thank thee, Lord, thy paths of 
service lead,” verses 1, 2, and 5. 

BENEDICTION 


2. Prayer in Worship 
(Use an order of worship familiar to 
your group and include some of the fol- 
lowing resources: ) 
Hymns: “Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind” 
“Father, we thank thee”’ 
“Have thine own way” 
“Breathe on me, breath of God” 


1Adapted by Harold A. Pflug. 
mission of author. 


Used with per- 


“Just as I am” 


ScripTuRE Reapincs: Psalm 51: 1-4 
Matthew 6:5-15 


Luke 18:9-14 


PRAYER: 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid, cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly 
love thee, and worthily magnify thy Holy 


Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
MEDITATION: 


Just As I Am 
“It was the funniest party of the year. 
Early in the morning, before any of the 
members of the girls’ club were awake, the 
station wagon started around to their 


homes. Parents were ‘in’ on the event 


“THE PEACE THAT PASSES UNDERSTANDING” 


Feelings of doubt, fear, guilt, frustration are almost universal. 
The more a Christian can resolve these feelings, the closer he can 
come to a true inner, personal peace. These books by Dr. Herman 
Gockel, who writes from the experience of a long ministry in press, 
television and radio, deal realistically with the questions of today’s 
Christian, help establish a personal guide for living. 


These Books Help You Find Practical Answers In Religion 


Answer To Anxiety 

Dr. Gockel’s newest. Answers the 
Christian’s primary concerns, in a 
series of personal letters to “Mark,” a 
composite questioner. Forcefully written, 
a book you'll read and re-read. $3.00 
My Hand In His 

These 110 devotions originally appeared 
as columns in the Christian national 
monthly magazine, “This Day.” Each is 
a modern human interest parable, and 
illustrates a spiritual truth, $2.75 


AT YOUR BOOK STORE— 
See these and many other 
Concordia Books that help make 
Christianity more meaningful. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE - 
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The Cross And The Common Man 
Dr. Gockel discusses Christian teachings 
logically, realistically, and with firm 
conviction. Helps clarify thinking for both 
the Christian and non-Christian. $2.00 
What Jesus Means To Me 

144 moving pages set forth what Jesus 
means to the believer. Ideal review of 
fundamental beliefs for all Christians, 
a convincing explanation for the uncom- 
mitted. $1.25 


oncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and knew that each girl would have slip- 
pers put on her feet and a robe pulled 
around her but other than that, she was 
to come to the breakfast party just as 
she rolled out of bed. 

“It was a ‘come-as-you-are’ breakfast. 
The girls had a hilarious time, and you 
can just know they wouldn’t allow a 
single picture to be taken that might fall 
into the wrong boy’s hands. 

“Come as you are— 

**., . God does not wait for you to take 
a long time getting ready. He doesn’t care 
if you have on your best clothes or your 
most perfect make-up, because he knows 
what you are really like anyway. .. . God 
. . . knows the worst that is in you, as 
well as the best, and his call is for you to 
come just as you are.’” 

Last week we talked about the various 
parts of the worship service. We may find 
it quite easy to begin our service with 
praise and -adoration but then we get 
snagged when it comes to praying, es- 
pecially when it comes to prayers of con- 
fession. Although no secrets are hidden 
from God, it is important that we be 
honest with ourselves and ask, in prayer, 
for God to forgive us. We do this in full 
confidence that God, who loves us like a 
father,-is ready and wants to forgive us. 

‘Before we can worship him fully, before 
we can honestly offer our gifts and lives 
in his service, we have to talk with God, 
just as we are. 


3. The Book from Which God 
Speaks 


(If your group is unfamiliar with the 
hymn “Lord, speak to me” spend time 
rehearsing it before the service begins and, 
in addition, substitute it for the prelude.) 
“Q word of God incarnate” 
CALL To WorsHIPP: 

Leader: The word of God shall stand 
forever! 

People: The word of God is living and 
active. 

Leader: The word of the Lord abideth 
forever! 

People: The word of God is a lamp 
unto my feet and a light unto my path. 


PRELUDE: 


Hymn: (Using the index of your hymnal, 
choose a hymn of praise and adora- 
tion. ) 


PRAYER: 
O Lord, thy Word is before us. Give us 
a meek, reverent, and teachable mind 
while we read and study it. Open to us its 
sacred truths, and enable us to receive it, 
not as the word of men, but as the Word 
of God, that lives and abides forever. 

Amen. 

—AsHTON OXENDEN, Bishop of 
Montreal, 1808 


MEDITATION witH Hymn: 
“Lorp, SPEAK To Me” 

The great hymns of the church provide 
more to teach us about our faith and 
more to lift our hearts to God than any- 
thing else except our Bibles. Very fre- 
quently the hymns refer to stories and 
events from the Old and New Testaments. 

Today, as a part of our group of serv- 
ices about worship itself, we are to think 
about the part of our worship that in- 
spires us. For our meditation we are going 
to sing and study a hymn inspired by the 
Bible, and we will try to find ways in 


2E. Jerry Walker, in Seeking a Faith of Your 
Own. Abingdon Press, New York, 1961, pages 
103-4. Adapted with permission. 
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which it can inspire us today. 

The author of the hymn, which appears 
on page —, began to write verses at the 
age of seven. Frances Havergal’s father 
was a Church of England minister who 
was interested in hymns, and his interest 
was passed on to his musically talented 
daughter. 

Frances Havergal believed that one way 
God speaks to us is through the Bible, 
and she used the Bible as the basis for the 
hymn she called ‘Lord, speak to me.” 

The first verse reminds us of the story 
of Moses at the burning bush. Do you re- 
member how Moses tried to convince God 
to send Aaron to Pharaoh instead of him- 
self, because Moses wasn’t very good at 
public speaking? This same excuse was 
used by others in the Bible. In the first 
chapter of Jeremiah we read of the 
prophet’s call and his answer. 


Scripture: Jeremiah 1:6-9 
Hymn: “Lord, speak to me,’ 


MepITATION (continued) : 

The second verse again refers to Moses, 
who prayed for guidance before he led the 
children of Israel out of slavery in Egypt. 
Moses’ prayer is appropriate for us today 
because our world leaders also need the 
guidance of God. When you or I are 
called on to lead, we need his help too. 

When Moses and the Hebrews were in 
the wilderness and the food supply was 
running low, Moses again called on the 
Lord. The Bible tells that God provided 
manna for all the people. As we sing this 
verse let us remember how much hunger 
there is in the world and how great is the 
need for leaders. 

Hymn: “Lord, speak to me,” verse 2 (be- 
ginning “O lead me, Lord. . . .’’) 


MEDITATION (continued) : 

The Bible is the textbook of our Chris- 
tian faith; that is why we study it in 
church school and that is why we have a 
“Scripture Lesson” in our worship serv- 
ices. The first public schools and colleges 
were started so that boys and girls could 
learn to read and study the Bible. 

In every generation men have trans- 
lated the Bible afresh, so that we may 
study it more easily and more accurately 
learn the teachings of God. As we sing the 
third verse, let us reraember how precious 
this book is, and what a great responsi- 
bility we have to learn from it and share 
its message. 

Hymn: “Lord, speak to me,” verse 3 (Be- 
ginning “O teach me, Lord... .”’) 
Orrertory: In the Bible we find these 
‘words: “Offer to God a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, and pay your vows to the 


> verse 1 


2 


> 


Most High” (Psalm 50:14). In that 
spirit let us make our offering today. 

DoxoLocy 

BENEDICTION: 

God be in my head, and in my under- 
standing; 


God be in my eyes, and in my looking; 
God be in my mouth, and in my speaking; 
God be in my heart, and in my thinking; 
God be at my end, and at my departing. 

—Sarum Primer, 1558 


4, We Commit Ourselves 


(Use an order of worship familiar to 
your group and include some of the fol- 
lowing resources. Many churches collect 
‘money for the Share Our Surplus pro- 
gram of Church World Service at this 
season and today’s service makes reference 
to this. Include a map or globe in your 
worship center. ) 
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Hymns: “Take my life” 

“Jesus calls us” 

“The voice of God is calling” 
“Now in the days of youth” 

“We thank thee, Lord” 

“Take thou our minds, dear Lord”’ 
“O Master, let me walk with thee” 


ScripTuRE: Isaiah 6:1-8 
Matthew 25:35-45 
Matthew 28:16-20 


PRAYER: 

Our heavenly Father, thou hast given 
us much. 

For this we are grateful. 

We humbly confess that we have not 
used thy gifts wisely. We have wasted our 
time and our resources. We have wasted 
our money. We have hidden our abilities. 

For this we are truly sorry. 

Guide us so that we may hereafter use 
thy gifts in the service of thy kingdom. 
Amen. 

Mepiration: ‘Cold and Hungry” 

Were you ever really cold or hungry? 

Perhaps on a scout hike, you once for- 
got to bring enough blankets. Or perhaps 
rain caught you unawares. But even then 
you could look forward to the morning 
when you would warm up in the sun, or 
to the day after tomorrow when the hike 
would be over and you could sleep at 
home and be comfortable. You could 
count the days. 

Possibly you’ve even been quite hungry. 
You've been so hungry that you were 
looking forward eagerly to the next meal. 
But you did have a next meal coming. 
You were at least sure of that. 

That isn’t really being cold or hungry 
because you knew there was an end to 
the discomfort. There would be warmth 
and food later, no matter how awful you 
felt at the time. 

In many parts of the world not only 
are young people cold and hungry, but 
they have no idea of when they will ever 
be warm or full. They are almost afraid 
to wonder for fear the answer would be 
BeneVver.-« 

During the Thanksgiving season many 
churches put a special emphasis on the 
Share Our Surplus program. Under this 
plan 300 pounds of food can be sent over- 
seas for every $1 contributed by the 
churches. All through the year Church 
World Service is collecting clothing and 
bedding for those in need. 

(Using the current Share Our Surplus 
or Church World Service folders and 
materials which your minister will have 
received, cite specific countries and the 
specific needs. Mark off these countries 
on a map or globe. According to ability 
and experience, individual junior highs 
can participate by reading about each 
country. If your group tends to dislike 
this, or if they are shy, the leader can 
take this responsibility. ) 

We have been spending our time during 
our worship this month learning about 
the parts of the service itself. It is appro- 
priate that we talk about commitment at 
Thanksgiving, for this is the time of year 
when we realize our plenty and plan to 
share it. By committing our money to 
God’s service we are fulfilling our worship. 

Be yeB: 


New SING A TUNE! 


114 songs for ages 9-11 
in camping, other church 
programs. 20-$5. Free 
sample: Informal Music 
Service, Delaware, Ohio 


But in addition to our treasure, we need 
to dedicate ourselves as a part of our 
worship. This is what commitment really 
means. 

“A part of ourselves we give, O God...” 
(See under Offering in service No. 1, 
page 37.) 


with MORE full color MAPS than 
costly big books—NEW com- 
plete, illustrated reference for 
every teacher and home by. 
world’s expert i g 


H. H. ROWLEY 


the modern reader's 


to get 2 FREE copies, order them at $15. a dozen from your store 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 291 Broadway New York 7 


MAKE PLAIN GLASS 
INTO STAINED GLASS 
Transforms Plain Church 
Windows into Windows 
of Sacred Beauty at Small 

J] Cost. Write for Free Sam- 


b. Take prayer 
beyond weary routine— wy 


Resources for Worship 


The big multi-purpose treasury 
of prayer and worship by 


CLARICE M. BOWMAN $4.95 at _your bookstores 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, New York 7 


TEMPERANCE LESSON 
NOVEMBER 19, 1961 


Based on Uniform Lesson Oufline 


“GROWTH THROUGH 
SELF-DISCIPLINE”’ 
Lesson Leaflet for all age groups 
90¢ per 100; 50¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 


PRIMARY HELPS 
God’s Word 
60¢ per 100; 35¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 
Flannelway, No. 1 $1.25 


JUNIOR HELPS 
Thoughts and Words 
50¢ per 100; 30¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 
The Eyes Have It 
60¢ per 100; 35¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 
INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 
Just One Teacher 
60¢ per 100; 35¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 
Is lt Too Much to Ask? 
60¢ per 100; 35¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 
YTC Pledge Cards 
90¢ per 100; 50¢ per 25; 10¢ singly 
YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 
Christmas and Mother Love 
35¢ per 100; 20¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 
Is the Liquor Business My Business? 
60¢ per 100; 35¢ per 50; 10¢ singly 
Scripturally Speaking—What About 
Wine? 
$6.50 per 100; $1.75 per 25; $1 doz. 
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Flexibility. ..Versatility 


RECORD STEREOPHONICALLY and enjoy 
stereo play-back of 2 track or 4 track stereo tapes. 
PUSH BUTTON CONTROLS afford simple 
operation. Safety interlock prevents accidental 
erasure of recorded material! 


HIGH-FREQUENCY RESPONSE AND FI- 
DELITY allows detection of complete voice 
range differences. Highly beneficial to speech and 
speech therapy students! 

INPUT AND OUTRUT JACKS permit recorder 
to be used in sound treated rooms from a control 
booth. Use earphones without cutting off the 
external speaker! 

SHUT-OFF SWITCH automatically shuts-off 
power supply... permits teacher’s concentration 
on students without keeping one eye on the 
recorder! 


MONITOR SWITCH allows use of recorder as 
an Ear-trainer using earphones as a P.A. system, 
or to utilize amplifier in the recorder with a sec- 
ond sound source, such as a phonograph! 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® Stereophonic Tape Recorder 
WITH ‘‘ADD+A+TRACK’’®— Model 722—$259.95* ist 
Also Available V-M Stereo-Play-Back Model 720 with ‘‘ADD+A+TRACK”’®—$225.00* LIST 


WM 


YADD+A+TRACK’’®... 
the Instructor’s Most 
Valuable Teaching Tool! 


Versatile V-M “Add-A-Track’® 
offers unlimited opportunities 
for powerfully effective teaching 
methods! A teacher records les- 
sons. Then, or at any later time, 
the student records on another 
track while /istening to the teach- 
ers recording. On _ play-back, 
both recordings are heard simul- 
taneously! Student track may be 
re-recorded any number of times 
without affecting the teacher’s or 
master track. 


Unite Sight and Sound for More Efficient Instruction! 


V-M Slide-Projector Synchronizer 

Model 1412—$49.95* List. A V-M Tape Recorder and 
Synchronizer in conjunction with a slide or strip film pro- 
jector, increases the significance of any visual presentation. 
Offers more economical “do-it-yourself” training aids. 
With V-M’s simplicity of operation, Synchronizer adds in- 
audible slide-change cues to tape recorded commentary. 
On play-back, these cues actuate remote-control projector, 
automatically advancing slides at times selected! 


the oice of hi usic” 


V-M CORPORATION ¢ BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN e¢ KNOWN FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 
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In Audio-Visual Education! 


WM 


OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE 
OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 
FOR DYNAMIC 
TEACHING TECHNIQUES / 


A new world of advanced teaching tech- 
niques await you with these functional 
A-V aids from V-M! Here are depend- 
able quality products specially engi- 
neered to be utilitarian in all phases of 
education. No school is too large or too 
small to benefit from these professional 
V-M products of unprecedented value 
. unmatched versatility. 


V-M OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARNING 
CENTER’? PROPOSAL—from one unit to as many as 
your language laboratory requires. Send for detailed 
information for easy construction and operation of a 
Modern “‘Audio Learning Center.” 


«Institutional Prices Available Upon Request. 


obligation, on V-M Tape Recorders and ‘‘Audio 
Learning Center’’ proposal. 
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V-M Classroom Record Players 
Feature Superior Performance. . 
Rugged Durability! 


V-M Portable High-Fidelity 
Record Player and P.A. 
Sound System— Model 201— 


* : SS 
$99.95* List. i 


11” precision turn- 
table! Dual Needle 
Cartridge is com- 
patible for play of 
any monaural or stereo 
record monaurally! Full 
complement of controls! Com- 
plete input and output receptacles! A High- Fidelity Speaker 
System with two speakers especially tailored to the speaker 
enclosure to assure better bass response. “‘Jolex’’ Vinyl 
Case Covering resists scuff and stain! Washes clean, metal 
corners! Available in Marine Green or Metallic Gray. 


V-M Portable 
Classroom Record Player— 
Model 208 — $59.95* List. 


Precision turntable! Dual 
Needle Cartridge is compatible 
for play of any monaural or stereo 
record monaurally! Separate Tone and Volume Controls! 
External Amplifier, Extension Speaker Jacks! Powerful 
Speaker tailored to speaker enclosure! Durable case built 
to withstand rugged use. Available in Metallic Gray. 


[). 


Please send me additional information, without 
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THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Our Life Is the Church’s Life 


For the Worship Committee 


Traditionally, in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere the month of November has been 
associated with in-gathering of crops and 
preparation for the winter ahead. Today, 
with fresh foods available at all seasons, 
harvest festivals do not have as much 
meaning as they formerly did to rural 
congregations. While still blessing God 
for his abundant provision of food and 
other gifts of nature, we can broaden this 
period of Thanksgiving to include spirit- 
ual gifts as well. 

The November issue of this magazine 
is to be a “special” on “The Church Is 
One.” Some of the things said in it will 
doubtless throw new light on the services 
suggested for the month. The articles 
should be read before the service ““We Are 
One Church,” which may therefore be 
used later in the month, if desired. 

As the worship committee meets, each 
member might consider for himself the 
following questions: Do I think of myself 
as being a part of the great church—the 
body of Christ which includes persons of 
all classes and races? Is my life the 
church’s life? Am I a steward of God? 
Am I a thankful person? Am I a seeker 
of Christ? As your life is fulfilled in these 
roles, you will be able to help the wor- 
shiper realize what it means that his life 
is the church’s life. 

In preparing to convey these high 
thoughts, you need to draw on your own 
resources. Many leaders of worship feel 
that to convey inspired thoughts to a 
group, they must create at least some por- 
tion of the service. This is a good practice 
and can be highly beneficial. For in- 
stance, an original prayer expressing your 
own deepest feelings is something of your 
own self, your heart and soul, which you 
can give away to others. God, who gives 
us everything, intends that you share your- 
self with others. When you are truly in- 
spired to give, the recipient (the other 
worshiper) will receive your good. He will 
enter into the gate of worship with the 
thrill of the psalmist who declared: 

“T was glad when they said to me, 
‘Let us go to the house of the Lord!’ ” 
(Psalm 122:1) 

Here are some suggestions for creative 
writing in preparation for these worship 
resources: 

1. For “We Are One Church,” the 
committee members may formulate a 
statement of what they believe about the 
church and its teachings. The forthcoming 


*Minister, Bethel United Church of Christ, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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November issue of the Journal will be 
helpful in this. You will want to study 
and meditate on some of your own 
church’s beliefs and teachings. You may 
suggest in advance of this Sunday that 
other members of the department also 
formulate a statement of what the church 
is and what it teaches. These may be used 
in the worship service. 


2. For “We Are Stewards,” write a 
meditation on what it means to be a 
steward of the Lord. Study the Scripture 
passages and attempt to feel what they are 
telling. 

3. For “We Are Thankful People,” 
write a list of gifts one usually forgets to 
recognize as such. You will be surprised at 
the number of gifts you usually take for 
granted. Try composing a poem. Write a 
“thank you” prayer to God. For added 
inspiration read portions of Psalms 92, 
95, 98, 103, 105, 111, 117, and others. 

4. For “We Are Seekers of Christ,” pre- 
pare also a poem or a prayer. While this 
is not Advent but the Sunday next to 
Advent, it will be well to make spiritual 
preparations for the season. You may de- 
velop the meditation “Seeking Spiritual 
Riches,” using the acrostic form spelling 
“CHRIST,” given at the close of these 


services. 


A Suggested Order of Worship 
We Are One Church 


PRELUDE: ‘Christ is made the sure foun- 
dation” (Hymn tune, Regent Square) 


Catt To WorsuHIP: Psalm 90: 1,2 


Hymn: “Christ is made the sure foun- 
dation” 


Scripture: I Corinthians 12:12-17 


CrEATIVE PRAYER on the theme, “I love 
thy church, good Lord.” (Read aloud 


THEME: 


the prayer below; then allow a minute: 


of silent meditation on the theme.) 
PRAYER: 

Our heavenly Father, we thank thee for 
the church of thy Son Jesus Christ which 
extends around the world and which is 
called one church. 

We thank thee that we are all a part 
of thy Son’s church. Often we have not 
lived up to its laws. Many times we have 
not been good followers of the Christ in 
our daily lives. Forgive us, dear Lord. 
May we be led by thy inspiration to love 
and serve Christ through the church and 
through living in his spirit in all aspects 
of our lives. Lead us ever in the joy of 
the Kingdom’s work. Amen. 

Hymn: “One holy church of God” 

(Hymn tune St. James) 


MEDITATION: 


ISee also the article ‘‘Stewardship—a Way of 
Life,”’ in the July-August 1961 issue of the Inter- 
national Journal. 


Onty OnE CHURCH 

The building in which we worship is 
called a church. Church buildings today 
consist of all sorts of materials: wood, 
stone, brick, metal, glass. They are of 
various sizes and shapes. But the church is 
more than a building. The church is made 
up of many more groups than your own 
congregation, or than your own denomi- 
nation. There are churches in other coun- 
tries than the United States. In fact, each 
nation around the world has some Chris- 
tian influence within it. 

The church includes persons of all races 
on the face of the earth; and even though 
it is made up of various buildings, people, 
denominations, nations, and races the 
church is one church. All the followers 
in the church “belong to the Lord,” for 
that is what the word church means— 
“belonging to the Lord.” 

It is fascinating to think that Christians 
and followers of Christ over all the world 
worship the same Lord. We all believe in 
the same God. We all read the same 
guidebook, the Bible, which shows every- 
one the same way. 

Our customs of dress and language and 
the color of our skin make us appear dif- 
ferent from other races. But what is be- 
lieved in the heart makes people of all 
nations and denominations alike. In this 
manner we are all one—one church. 

Recently a group of students sat around 
a table in a large midwestern university. 
One individual was black, an African. 
Another was yellow, a girl from China. 
A third with dark skin was from India. 
While all were of different colors and 
races, and each represented a different 
denomination, they believed in one God, 
one Lord, and possessed one faith. They 
were in spirit one group—one Church. 

We are all one family under God speak- 
ing the same language of Christian faith, 
believing the Good News of Christ. Paul, 
speaking to the Ephesians said, “. . . you 
are no loriger strangers and sojourners, but 
you are fellow citizens with the saints and 
members of the household of God, built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
chief cornerstone, in whom the whole 
structure is joined together . . .” (Ephe- 
sians 2:19-21). 

“In this family, men are no longer 
‘strangers and sojourners. The differ- 
ences of color, nationality, and social con- 
dition which divide men in the world do 
not obtain in the Father’s household. A 
private in the British army refused to 
kneel when he came to the altar with 
the Duke of Wellington for Holy Com- 
munion. The great general is reported 
to have said, ‘Kneel, young man, for in 
God’s eyes all men are alike and com- 
mon.’ ””2 
PRAYER: 

We thank thee for the oneness and 
unity of thy church, and that in the power 
of the church we have our strength. 
Help us to stay true to what we believe 
and to give ourselves in love and serv- 
ice to thy great church. Amen. 
OFFERING: 

A portion of ourselves we give, 

Praying that it will be 
A blessing in thy Kingdom, Lord, 

A loving gift to thee. Amen. 

Hymn: “I love thy Kingdom, Lord” 


BENEDICTION: “The Lord be with your 
spirit. Grace be with you.” 


2From The Church’s Life by Roger Hazelton 
and Robert V. Moss, Jr. Published by the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church and the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. 
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Worship Resources for 
Other Sundays 


OTHER SUGGESTED THEMES: 

We Are Stewards (for Stewardship Sun- 
day, the second in November) 

We Are Thankful People (for the Sunday 
preceding Thanksgiving) 

We Are Seekers of Christ 


CaLLs To WorsHIP: 

For Stewardship Sunday: Psalm 24:1, 
read responsively 

For Thanksgiving Sunday: 

Leader: Make a joyful noise to the Lord! 

Group: Come into his presence with sing- 
ing! 

Leader: Enter his gates with thanksgiving, 

Group: Give thanks to him, bless his 
name! 

Leader: For the Lord is good; his stead- 
fast love endures forever, 

Group: And his faithfulness to all gen- 
erations. —From Psalm 100 


Hymns: 

Stewardship hymns: 

“Take thou our minds’ 
“Take my life” 

“Jesus, I live to thee” 

“We give thee but thine own” 
Thanksgiving hymns: 

“We plow the fields” 
“Praise to God” 

“Come, ye thankful people” 
“Now thank we all our God” 


Hymns for “We Are Seekers of Christ’: 

“Lord, speak to me” 

(Note: Hymns for Stewardship Sunday 
may also be used here.) 


SCRIPTURE PASSAGES: 


Stewardship: Luke 12:13-34; II Corin- 
thians 9:6-15; Psalm 116:12-19; I 
Chronicles 16: 28-31 

Thanksgiving: Psalm 100:1-5; Psalm 
107:1-9; Psalm 136 

Seekers of Christ: Matthew 6: 25-33 


THOUGHT FOR CREATIVE PRAYER: 

Everywhere around us are the gifts and 
blessings of God. His greatest gift, Christ, 
is the life of the church. He is also our 
life. For these unspeakable gifts we give 
thee our thanks. 


PRAYER: 

“This day do I, with the utmost solem- 
nity, surrender myself to thee, O God. I 
renounce all former lords that have had 
dominion over me, and I consecrate to 
thee all that I am and all that I have: 
the faculties of my mind, the members 
of my body, my worldly possessions, my 
time, and my influence over others—all 
to be used entirely for thy glory . . . and 
say without reserve, ‘not my will but thine 
be done.’ 3 


From Stewardship Facts, 1960-61, by Thomas 
Barclay, p. 31. 


Closing the arc 
between God and many 
Resources for Worship 


The big multi-purpose treasury 
of prayer and worship by 


CLARICE M. BOWMAN $4.95 at _ your bookstores 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, New York 7 
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PorMs: Into the ocean which it fills. 

Eacu Day And as the spring goes forth and gives 
Upon thy altar hill It lives. 
Our treasures, Lord, we lay, H. A. S.5 


And dedicate them to thy work— 
Thy Kingdom’s growth each day. 
‘From The American Friend, 1955, by Harold 


Accept our gifts of self A. Schulz. 
We offer Thee, we pray ; 5From The Church in the Home, April-June 
Teach us to use our talents more issue, 1959, by Harold A. Schulz. 


In serving Thee each day. 
And in thy temple, Lord, 


We seek the shining ray .if they’re dating now... 
Of inspiration as we give 


Glad praise to thee each day. ee : = FACTS OF LIFE 
AS 7: AND LOVE 


STEWARDSHIP for teen-agers 
The duty of a little spring > by EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
That flows among the rocks and hills : $3.50 at all bookstores 


ASSOCIATION PRESS - New Yark )7 


Is like a humble offering 


i 


7 is ‘ DEUT. 6:7 “4 
teach them diligently unto thy children... 

Two warmly human books... to help you train your children in the 

ways of Christian living. These are devotions based on experiences 


familiar to the child, simple prayers, and suggested Bible readings. 
Through them, daily visits with God become realistic experiences. 


MORE LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 
By Allan H.Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon 
Sequel to the original book now in thousands 
of Christian homes. Has 197 children’s 
devotions, teaches that every minute of 
. their life is guided by Christian love. Many 
More Little Visits fine drawings by Frances Hook, plus 
8 With God prayers, discussion questions, and suggested 


Bible readings. $3.00 
Fast becoming a family classic . . . the 
companion edition . . . 142,000 in print! 
ln, he LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 
Lith i a : : By Allan H. Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon 


_ omen Gives your child understanding of God. Its 
200 children’s devotions fill the growing 
needs of families who, in a rocket-threatened 
world, seek more of God’s guidance in their 
daily life. Delightfully illustrated by Frances 
Hook, plus prayers, discussion questions, 
and suggested Bible readings. $3.00 


AT YOUR BOOK STORE > © 
See Concordia ads ON C ®) rd ld 
in TIME magazine 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE e¢ 3558 S. JEFFERSON e ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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For truly memorable 
Christmas services 
...USe 


“The Glory of the Lord” 


Magnificent new color filmstrip 
brings alive our Lord’s birth 


A fresh, moving presentation that takes both 
young and old back to Bethlehem. Available 
with record narration and complete program 
materials. 

e FILMSTRIP and record, with guide: 
$10.00 (Filmstrip only, $6.50) 

e Children’s worship service programs. 
Include narration, hymns, prayer. 
$1.00 doz. $8.00 per 100 

e Congregation programs for following 
the service. $3.50 per 100 


Get full details from your dealer, or WRITE TODAY 
for FREE CHRISTMAS FILMSTRIP CATALOG. 


3558 S. JEFFERSON + ST.LOUIS 18, MO. 


Junior Intermediate Senior 


Write for FREE Copy of 
New Amazing Youth Hymnal 


“YOUTH WORSHIP AND SING” has more musical 
numbers than any other similar sized Sunday School 
book and allsongs with both words and 
music. Unique keying 
system in both Gen- 
eral Index and Top- 
ical Index indicates ¥ 
the appropriate age 4 
group with initials P,J, 

land S after each title. 


Builds Loyalty 


Holding young people 
calls forabalanced pro- 
gram of Worship, Fel- 
lowship, Instruction and 
Service toall of which mu- 
sic is closely related both 
as background and vehicle. 
“YOUTH WORSHIP AND 
SING” contains many of the 
historic hymns of worship 
and doctrine and a large : 
quantity of gospel hymns of 4 
invitationandtestimony. Also 
singable choruses and folklore 
spirituals. Has sectiondevoted to worship foryouth with 
suggested worship outlines. Priced surprisingly low. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5775-PY1 West Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


We are considering new song books. Please send 
FREE sample of “Youth Worship and Sing.” 


Primary 


Meditations: 


“Not Yours Bur You” 

“St. Paul summed up the basic princi- 
ple of Christian stewardship when he 
wrote to the members of the church at 
Corinth: ‘I seek not yours, but you!’ 
Jesus gave a similar interpretation of it 
when he said: ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.’ 
Both Jesus and Paul were appealing for 
a total dedication to the cause of the 
Kingdom. 

“This stewardship of all of life will lead 
some to enter full-time Christian service. 
To all, it will mean an on-the-job witness- 
ing, no matter what our abilities, our bank 
accounts, or our jobs. Christian steward- 
ship means the glad contribution of time, 
abilities, and material possessions to the 
work of the local church... . 

“The true Christian steward is one 
who reasons with himself: “Through my 
prayers, my gifts of money, and my mem- 
bership in the church universal, I am 
helping to build the Kingdom of Love 
everywhere.’ 

“There is a saying that if you want to 
get something done, ask a busy man to 
do it. This is true because the one who 
gets things done is the one who has 
learned to budget his time and energy to- 
ward worthy goals. The Christian stew- 
ard knows how to budget his time just as 
he knows how to budget his money; and 
he knows that the gift of time and abili- 
ties is just as necessary to the Kingdom 
as is the gift of money. He takes time to 
do the Kingdom’s work. 

“To the Christian steward, life is a 
vocation that calls for a total dedication, 
including money, time, talents, everything. 
He gives himself. With St. Paul God says 
to us: ‘I seek not yours, but you.’ The 
Christian steward lays his time and _ his 
abilities at the altar and replies humbly: 

“All things come of thee, O Lord, 

And of thine own have we given 
thee. ’’? 


Tue Art oF Grivinc THANKS 

Thanksgiving may certainly be classified 
as an art. One of the most noticeable 
characteristics of the thanksgiving passages 
in the Bible is that no certain season is 
called to mind. The fact remains that “It 
is-good to give thanks to the Lord.” An- 
other familiar declaration is, “Give thanks 
to the Lord, for he is good.” 

John Robert Powers, author of a daily 
column, “Secrets of Charm,” had this 
to say one day: ‘Occasions will be many 
for saying thank-you during the days to 
come; for so many kindnesses to you, for 
Rittsea ee 

“How will you say thank-you? Sim- 
ply, gracefully, warmly? Or just a little 
awkwardly, with traces of embarrass- 
ment?” 

Furthermore, he stated, ““There’s an art 
to speaking appreciation but it would be 
easy for anyone to learn it if it were kept 
in mind what the purpose of saying 
thank-you is. Thank-you should accept, 
not deny. It should gratify those who 
wish to be generous to you. 

‘Your thank-you should make the per- 
son who did something for you glad that 
he did. And there’s no better way than 
to say thank-you simply and _ sincerely 
with a direct smile.”8 Only you, the re- 


™Not Yours But You,’’ stewardship material 
of United Church of Christ; author unknown. 


8By permission of National Newspaper Syndicate 
and leading newspapers. 


ceiver of the gift, are able to express 
gratification. 

To be spiritually technical, thanksgiving 
expressions are attitudes that well up 
spontaneously out of the soul, and that 
put a positive charge of beauty and good 
will into the whole being of both the giver 
and the _ thanks-giver. Thanksgiving 
knows no season. Thanksgiving knows 
no boundaries, no social or color lines. 
It knows no caste or creed. Thus the 
Christian knows the fine art of saying 
thank-you to his fellow man and to God 
in worship by way of warm, heartfelt 
expressions. 

It was gratitude for simple, everyday 
blessings that caused the forefathers of 
this country to observe the first Thanks- 
giving Day. Their only crops were In- 
dian corn and barley. For the small crop 
that was raised and harvested in 1621 
Governor Bradford declared an especial 
day on which to give thanks for all their 
mercies. 4 

While thanksgiving must be an attitude 
of giving ourselves back to God, it is one’s 
seal of acceptance and approval of all the 
gifts received. It is our awareness of 
God’s abundant love for us. 

H. A. S.® 


_ THANKSGIVING: AN OPEN SEASON 


“Praise the Lord! I will praise the 
Lord as long as I live; I will sing praises 
to my God while I have my being.” 

Psalm 146:1, 2 


Our life is lived in a constant series of 
seasons. Nature introduces to us the four 
seasons of the year in their appointed 
times. They in turn invite our attention 
to festival seasons, religious and secular. 
We are constantly alert to seasons on 
fashions in several realms. The hunter 
is cognizant of hunting seasons. He 
knows whether the season is “open” or 
“closed,” and what the game limit hap- 
pens to be. 

As we live our life in and out of a 
kaleidoscope of seasons we find on a 
higher level a changeless one. ‘There is 
ever an open season on giving thanks. 
Though we observe in worship and feast- 
ing one day this month we are aware 
that thanksgiving needs to be every day 
and every hour in life. The thanksgiving 
season must be an unlimited one in which 
we return gratitude for the unlimited 
blessings from a God who bestows a con- 
tinual flow of love into our hearts. 

As God declares an open season on giv- 
ing abundantly of himself and all that he 
is to us, may we declare a continuous 
open season on giving thanks to him. 

Prayer: Father, I thank you for the 
abundant blessings of life which come to 
me every day, and year after year. Amen. 

H. A.5.7? 


SEEKING SpiRITUAL RICHES . 

This Scripture meditation is arranged 
as an acrostic: the first letter of the main 
word in each opening sentence spells out 
the word CHRIST. The Scripture pas- 
sages may be read by members of the 
group who are prepared to do so. 

Leader: We are seekers of Charity, which 
is love. 

First Reader: I Corinthians 13:4-7, 13. 

Leader: We are seekers of Healing. 


*“The Art of Giving Thanks’ by Harold A. 
Schulz, in The Church in the Home, October- 
December, 1960. 


In Power, November 1961. Used by permis- 
sion of the National Conference of Methodist 
Youth. 
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Second Reader: Malachi 4:2; Luke 4: 
38-40. 

Leader: We are seekers of Righteousness. 

Third Reader: Matthew 5:10; 6:33. 

Leader: We are seekers of Illumination. 

Fourth Reader: Philippians 2:5-11; John 
Biel? 

Leader: We are seekers of Salvation. 

Fifth Reader: Psalm 118:14, 21. 

Leader: We are seekers of Truth. 

Sixth Reader: Psalm 119:142; John 14: 
3516: 

Leader: It is with these noble virtues of 
Charity, Healing, Righteousness, Illumi- 
nation, Salvation, and Truth that we 
prepare the way into the season of seek- 
ing the Christ. 


BENEpDICcTION: II Corinthians 13:14 


Adventures for the Family 
Through Books 


(Continued from page 22) 


guished English writer who died in 1956. 
The writer said he attempted to lighten 
some of the difficulties encountered by 
young people in reading the Old Testa- 
ment, but his hope was that these stories 
would cause the readers to go to the “in- 
exhaustible well-spring from which they 
came.” Knopf, $4.95. (All ages) 


The Three Guardsmen and Other Sto- 
ries from the Apocrypha, by Edith Pat- 
terson Meyer. Stories contained in the 
Apocrypha are unfamiliar to many people 
today even though there are many refer- 
ences to them in literature and art. This 
collection will acquaint readers with an 
often-neglected heritage. Abingdon, $2.50. 
(10 yrs. and up) 

Tough Enough’s Indians, by Ruth 
Latrobe Carroll. A crisis in a white fam- 
ily brought appreciation for a neighboring 
Indian family when fear was replaced by 
understanding. Walck, $2.75. (7-11 yrs.) 


White Harvest, by Lela and Rufus Wal- 
trip, illustrated by Christine Price. Ten- 
year-old Susan could hardly remember 
living in a “real”. home. Her family were 
migrants. Then things changed, and Su- 
san’s dream of a home and school was 
realized. Longmans, Green, $2.95. (8-12 
yrs.) 

‘Wind Song, by Carl Sandburg, illus- 
trated by William A. Smith. As Mr. 
Sandburg wrote, “Some poems may please 
you for half a minute . . . other poems 
you may feel to be priceless . . . you do 
the finding.” Harcourt, Brace, $3.00. 
(10 yrs. and up) 


For young people and adults 


Botticelli, by Elizabeth Ripley. The 
biography of a popular Florentine artist 
with thirty-two reproductions of his paint- 


ings. Lippincott, $3.00. (12 yrs. and 
up) 
Brady, by Jean Fritz, illustrated by 


Lynd Ward. When young Brady learned 
about the cruelty against slaves in the 
years before the Civil War, he made a de- 
cision to do what he could to relieve the 
injustices toward people trying to reach 
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freedom. Coward-McCann, $3.50. 
yrs. ) 

Champions Don’t Cry, by Nan Gilbert, 
illustrated by Paul Frame. While train- 
ing to be a tennis champion, thirteen- 
year-old Sally learned disciplines which 
made her a cooperative member of her 
family. Harper, $2.95. (10-14 yrs.) 


Christmas Stories "Round the World, 
edited by Lois Johnson, illustrated by 
Beth Krush. Stories by well-known writ- 
ers, with introductions that tell about the 
customs of the different countries men- 
tioned in the stories. Rand McNally, 
$2.95. (9 yrs. and up) 

Good Digging, by Dorothy and Joseph 
Samachson, illustrated with photographs 
and maps. The book tells of the finding 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls and other things 
that relate to better understanding of the 
Bible. It also emphasizes the bond be- 
tween other civilizations and our own. 


Rand McNally, $3.50. (12 yrs. and up) 


Half a Team, by Maxine Drury, illus- 
trated by Gerald McCann. Life was hard 
for fourteen-year-old Cindy and her fa- 
ther because of the mother’s illness. Life 
became even harder when one of the 
horses had to be sold. A moving story 
about basic needs of people—and_ their 
animals. Longmans, Green, $2.95. (12 
yrs. and up) 


The Innkeeper of Bethlehem, by Gor- 
don Powell, illustrated by Charles Ray- 
mond, An unusual interpretation of the 
Bethlehem story as given by the Inn- 
keeper. Beautifully illustrated by draw- 
ings based on original wood carvings in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Revell, 
$1.50. (all ages) 


I, Priscilla, by Evelyn Allen Hammett, 
illustrated by Ellen Moore. The faith and 
courage of every member of the family 
were tested as they moved from eastern 
Massachusetts to Connecticut in 1635 to 
gain religious freedom. Macmillan, $3.00. 
(10-14 yrs.) 

Jesus of Israel, by Marchette Chute. 
Not a substitute for the Gospels, but a 
book that will be helpful to one reading 
them. The author says, “Whatever can 
be grasped by faith should also be tested 
by reason, and the prophets themselves 
did not think otherwise.” Dutton, $3.00. 
(14 yrs. and up) 
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The Lamp Lighters: Women in the 
Hall of Fame, by Marguerite Vance, il- 
lustrated by J. Luis Pellicer. Stories of 
eight women whose distinguished lives 
helped advance good causes during the 
years 1787 to 1902. Dutton, $3.50. (12 
yrs. and up) 


Looking for Orlando, by Frances Wil- 
liam Browin. The setting of the story is 
in Pennsylvania where Quakers believed 
in and worked for brotherhood in the dif- 
ficult times before the Civil War. Cri- 
terion, $3.50. (12 yrs. and up) 


The Middle Sister, by Lois Duncan. 
Ruth was unhappy and jealous because 
she felt inferior to her older and younger 
sisters until she proved to herself that she 
had talents too. Dodd, $3.00. (12 yrs. 
and up) 


Only Jane, by Molly Cone, illustrated 
by Velma Ilsley. Jane had several hard 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Oberlin, Ohio 
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Preparaiion 
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Missions 


For further information write: 


Dean Roger Hazelton 
Oberlin, Ohio 


add this NEW one 
to your CHRISTIAN IN HIS 
VOCATION guides oe 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
AS A 
JOURNALIST 


by Richard T. Baker 


A distinguished journalist takes you 
behind the scenes of the huge Amer- 
ican communications industry for an 
inside look at its problems, opportu- 
nities, and unique challenges to the 
Christian. 


An important guide for your young 
people weighing journalism as a career, 
as well as for professionals, THE 
CHRISTIAN AS A JOURNALIST is 
additionally valuable in all vocation 
counseling work. $2.50 


Also in this Haddam House series: 
THE CHRISTIAN AS A DOCTOR by 
J. T. Stephens, M.D. and Edward Le- 
Roy Long, Jr., CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE SCIENTISTS by Ian G. Barbour. 
at $2.50 each. 


at your bookstore or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, New York 7 
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OPEN their eyes and their 
minds and hearts 


with Nora 
Stirling's 
FAMILY 


LIFE 
PLAYS 


For church and home, this set of 12 
short readable plays is a sparkling— 
and highly effective—way to teach im- 
portant lessons in family living. 
“Living, natural and delightful,’ writes 
Margaret Mead in her Foreword, “each 
can ease an ache, heal a wound, or 
start a new train of thought in har- 
assed parents bemused by a bombard- 
ment of unpalatable advice.” 

Dealing with familiar problems of dis- 
cipline, growing up, conflicts of inter- 
est and many others, these plays have 
been extensively used by church fam- 
ily departments, social agencies and 
mental health societies. $6.50 


at your bookstore or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, New York 7 


are YOUR church families getting 
what they most ,-¢g> 


need from YOU? 


FAMILIES | 
IN THE 
CHURCH 


A PROTESTANT SURVEY 


by Roy W. Fairchild 
and John Charles Wynn 
Already spurring new thought and 
action in churches across the country, 
this new study of nearly 1000 Amer- 
ican church families and their pastors 
puts the whole religious education and 
pastoral service picture in new focus, 


“Absolutely top-drawer ... It’s hard 
to imagine a pastor or Christian par- 


ent who wouldv’t be enriched by the | 


insights in this highly readable, com- 
prehensive book.” Culbert Rutenber, 
Eternity. 

“Will force a drastic reappraisal of 
many practices in all areas of the 
church’s ministry.”—Walter E. Dobler, 
United Church Herald. 


“Here at last we have the facts on 
where the church helps helps and where 


it fails . . . a major milestone in reli- 
gious research.’’—Russell J. Becker, 
Pastoral Psychology. $5.75 
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knocks before she learned that her mother 
was right when she said, “Always be your- 
self, Jane. Be true to the best that’s in 
yourself. Other things will fall into place 
as you grow older.” Nelson, $2.95. 
(12-16 yrs.) 

Really, Miss Hillsboro, by Margaret 
Hill. In Anne’s class during her first year 
of teaching school were pupils with special 
needs. Anne’s interest and concern 
brought new hope to each of them. Lit- 
tle, Brown, $3.00. (12 yrs. and up) 


The Shining Moment, by Mildred 
Lawrence. Janey’s self-pity because of a 
scar on her face almost ruined her life. 
Only when she began to work for others 
did she find new and important interests. 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.00. (14 yrs. and up) 


That Summer by the Sea, by D. D. 
Hutchison. Because seventeen-year-old 
Tina felt she was misunderstood she made 
life hard for herself and her family. She 
even resented a lonely little boy, a visitor 
in her home, until she found he looked to 
her for companionship. As she helped 
him, she overcame her own conflicts. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $3.00. (12-16 
yrs. ) 

Torchlight, by Catharine Sellew Hinch- 
man. A young Hungarian freedom-fighter 
came to live with an American family. 
He brought the family sorrow as well as 
happiness. After living in an atmosphere 
of understanding and love, he gave prom- 
ise of becoming a good American. Little, 
Brown, $3.00. (12 yrs. and up) 


Where Is My Heart? by Amelia Eliza- 
beth Walden. Carol had to enter a teach- 
ers’ college because it was cheaper than 
some other schools. She was merely drift- 
ing into teaching until she felt a chal- 
lenge as she was caught up in the lives 
of her students during practice teaching. 
Westminster, $2.95. (14 yrs. and up) 


William Blake, by James Daugherty, il- 
lustrated with Blake’s drawings. William 
Blake, known for his poetry and his en- 
gravings, listened to his father read the 
Bible when he was a child. Later he 
made many drawings based on the Bible 
which he knew and loved. Twenty-one 
drawings illustrating the book of Job are 


TABLE AND’ 
CHAIR TRUCKS 


FOLDING 
PEDESTAL TABLES 


Folding Chairs Direct from factory sav- 

ing to Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and all organi- 
zations. MONROE 1962 
Folding Banquet Tables are 
unmatched for quality, dura- 
bility, convenience and hand- 
some appearance. 94 models and sizes for 
every use. Write for 


FREE-BIG 1962 CATALOG 
Color pictures. Full line MONROE tables, chairs, 
table and chair trucks, platform-risers, port- 
able partitions. Write today! 


_THE MONROE CO., 147 Church St., Colfax, lowa - 


Partitions 


included in the book, with Mr. Daugh- 
erty’s interpretations. Wiking, $4.00. (12 
yrs. and up) 

Wisdom for Our Time, edited by James 
Nelson. The introduction opens with the 
quotation “Visit men who are supremely 
great” (Pliny). The book contains re- 
ports of conversations with men and 
women whose lives and works are inspir- 
ing. Their words give courage for facing 
an unknown future. W. W. Norton, 
$4.50. (adult) 


A Partnership in Curriculum 
(Continued from page 14) 


the total life of the church and must 
reflect that totality in its plans. 
Therefore, denominations are repre- 
sented in the Project not only by 
persons from the program and cur- 
riculum areas of Christian education 
but also by persons from such pro- 
gram fields as missionary education, 
stewardship. education, educational 
evangelism, family life, audio-visuals, 
social action, administration and 
leadership. 


How will denominations : 
use the plan? 


Each denomination is committed 
to the task of interpreting the work 
of the Project among its people and 
official bodies. The extent to which 
the results of this work, either in 
terms of insights or in terms of offi- 
cial documents, will be used by the 
members of the Project depends upon 
the curriculum situation in each case. 
Some denominations will find it valu- 
able to make use of the curriculum 
theory on which the cooperative plan 
is based in developing a denomina- 
tional curriculum plan. Others will 
channel the findings and understand- 
ings of the Project into ongoing cur- 
riculum processes, while others will 
use the cooperative plan as a basis 
for the production of new curriculum 
materials. In whatever way the plan 
becomes functional in the life of a 
denomination, Protestantism has to 
that degree overcome some of its 
separations. 

The significance of the Cooperative 
Curriculum Project is that a substan- 
tial number of denominations repre- 
senting a variety of traditions and a 
large section of Protestantism are 
making an ecumenical approach to 
curriculum construction at a more 
fundamental level and in a more 
comprehensive way than in the past. 
When this cooperative curriculum 
plan is put alongside the work of the 
committee developing the plans for 
International Uniform Lessons, it 
adds up to a major ecumenical ac- 
complishment in Protestantism. This 
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Dreams of Christmas Eve 
(Continued from page 24) 


From many lands following, following, following, 
All eyes aflame with hope... . 


Joseph leaps awake—Joseph searches in the darkness 

For a voice—what had it said? 

“Tonight, as tiny as a grain of mustard seed— 

Tomorrow, a tree with cooling shade for all the world.” 
*CONGREGATION AND Cuorr: “Hail to the Lord’s Anointed” 
(tune Woodbird) 


*Cyorr Carot: “Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming,” Praetorious 
*Porm: “HEROD’S dreams are nightmares, now” 
READER: 
Herod sleeps in splendor 
But no splendor graces sleep for him this night. 
His arms convulse about his favorite 
Who struggles vainly to break free, sensing 
Herod’s dreams are nightmares, now, 
and sensing this aright— 


For Herod dreams grim dreams 

Of blood that drips, and drips, and drips— 

And naught of all his power 

Can stop the splattering sound 

Which rolls like thunder’s roar and pound. 

Herod knows it is his own, this dripping blood, 

His own, that flows at his command, his own command 


How good to see great emperors, not being led 
As blinded slaves to serve his whims, 

But vanishing forever into dust— 

Whole empires rising up in smoke 

And Egypt buried deep in poisoned sand. 


Ah, yes—from unimagined pinnacles he rules the world! 
But why, why can he not by sharp command 

Turn off this dripping blood—his own blood— 

His life, his power, his world—going, going, 

Almost gone—And Herod wakes, and shouts 

“What voice, what strange new word is this?” 

And hears again in rumbling, thunderous tones, 

“They that take the bomb 

Shall perish by the bomb.” 


(Note: An effort should be made to plan the service so that 
the last lines of the poem above will be spoken exactly at mid- 
night. ) 


*Tue Mipnicut CHIMES 

(Twelve clear tones, during which the lights go on to full 
brightness and then quickly go out to complete darkness except 
for a candle on the altar.) 


READER: (shouts with a quality of doom in his voice) 
Herod, Herod—whoever you are and wherever you are, 
It is later than you think! 


(Immediately after the voice the choir proceeds into the 
chancel in the darkness. Each member lights a candle from the 
one burning on the altar, and then moves to the sides of the 
church to encircle, as far as possible, the congregation within a 


Which, given now, 
He cannot change, 
He cannot change! 


Stark, raving terror rips his soul. 


He knows, he knows his long imperial dream 


Has come too true— 

A force is his, a force to win all wars, 
To humble even Rome, 

A force not just to conquer with, but to 
Obliterate his enemies forever. 


circle of light.) 


CxHorr AND CONGREGATION: “Joy to the World” 


BENEDICTION 


PostLupE: Repeat ‘Sleepers Wake,” Bach, or “Fantasia in A 


Minor,” Bach 


NOTE: Reprints of this Christmas service are available from the author at 


25¢ each, five for $1. 
Church, 1509 Court St. 


Address Rev. Franklin D. Elmer, Jr., Woodside 


Flint 3, Michigan. 


means that Protestant churches may 
affirm their common ground, may 
come together as the one Church 
communicating the one _ gospel 
through their teaching ministry, and 
also maintain their integrity as dis- 
tinctive, but not isolated or separate, 
branches of Protestant Christianity. 
This cooperative effort will not result 
in achieving merely a lowest common 
denominator or in __ sentimentally 
washing out denominational differ- 
ences. ‘The partners in the Project 
consider that this is one way they 
answer God’s call to be the Church, 
the Body of Christ, one and indi- 
visible. 

The denominations participating 
in the Project include the following: 
Advent Christian Church 
American Baptist Convention 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 

Christ) 

Church of the Brethren 

Church of God (Anderson) 

Church of the Nazarene 

Evangelical United Brethren Church 
The Methodist Church 

Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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Presbyterian Church in the United 
States 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

United Church of Canada 


To the beginner with 
junior highs 


(Continued from page 11) 


well ordered. A teacher must search 
for new procedures and challenging 
ideas in curriculum materials, in 
planning sessions with other teachers, 
in magazine articles, and in books. 

We who teach have a faith, a com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ, that we want 
to share with others. Though we 
undoubtedly share it more convinc- 
ingly by our actions than by our 
words, this does not lessen our re- 
sponsibility to present the facts and 
concepts of the faith in an articulate 
and challenging way. What greater 
reward can there be than to see the 
junior high caught up in the same 
interest and search which has cap- 
tured us? 


A-V’s in Christian education 


(Continued from page 30) 


Soko of the African Bush—June, 1961 

Songs for Children Under Six—October, 
1960 

Sons and Heirs—October, 1960 

The Story of Sammy Lee—October, 1960 

The Summoning of Everyman—June, 1961 

The Therapy of Prayer—February, 1961 

Theobald Faces the Facts—March, 1961 

This Salutary Gift—February, 1961 

A Time for Waiting—January, 1961 

Treasure at Bethany—February, 1961 

United Nations; Way to Freedom—Oc- 
tober, 1960 

Waters in the Wilderness—June, 1961 

We Are All Brothers—March, 1961 

Your Church and Nursery Children— 
January, 1961 


For Christmas Giving an LP recording 
Christmas Always Comes at Night 


Original poetry by Franklin D. 
Elmer, Jr. Four poems set to 
music by E. M. Poteat, L. L. Lanterman. 


Send $2.75 per copy by mail to 
Record Service, Woodside Church, 
1509 E. Court St., Flint 3, Mich. 
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BOOKS OFF THE PRESS 


The Psychology of Character 
Development 


By Robert F. Peck, with Robert J. Hay- 
inghurst and others. New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 276 pp. $6.50. 

This book reports a study of 120 chil- 
dren in a Middle West community from 
their tenth to seventeenth birthdays. Chil- 
dren born in the year 1933 were the ones 
selected. Besides the many tests used with 
the children, there were detailed studies 
of their families, peer groups, institutions, 
the community in general, and other pos- 
sible influences. Twenty-two tables of in- 
formation add to the documentary report 
of the findings. A few case studies are 
included in brief. 

In attempting to answer the question, 
“What is character?” the authors have 
delineated five types as representative of 
successive stages in individual develop- 
ment: amoral, expedient, conforming, ir- 
rational-conscientious, and _ rational-altru- 
istic, with intermediate steps being evident 
also. 

The researchers found that while details 
of behavior and attitude change during 
adolescent development (once allowance 
is made for changes which everyone un- 
dergoes), there is little alteration in the 
basic motive patterns of most adolescents. 
One-fourth of teen-agers were in or had 
approached the stage of rational-altruism; 
only these were still growing psycholog- 
ically and will likely continue to grow 
through adolescence. The other three- 
fourths of the group appeared to be 
fixated at immature levels of development. 

In speaking of the lack of change in the 
less mature youth, the writers add, “‘This 
is not to say that change cannot occur. 

. It is simply to say that it does not 


occur, in most cases.” (Page 186) It is 
believed that adult-directed institutions 
and communication media as well as 


example could help to bring about change 
which they are not now effecting. 5 

The importance of the role of the 
home and the experiences of the very 
young child cannot be overstressed, ac- 
cording to this study. “. . . to an almost 
startling degree, each child learns to feel 
and act, psychologically and morally, as 
just the kind of person his father and 
mother have been in their relationships 
with him.” (Page 177) “Mutual trust and 
approval along with consistency on the 
part of parents stand out as essential to 
sound character development. Experiences 
outside the home, whether in peer group, 
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school, church, or other community ac- 
tivities, seemed generally only to reinforce 
the work of the home.” 

The book points out that the children 
who rank high in character tend to come 
from families who are actively religious; 
these boys and girls also tend to go to 
Sunday school and church services fairly 
regularly. The influence which the church, 
as one of the community institutions, has 
on the mores and attitudes of the parents 
is also noted. However, parents cannot 
turn over much of the character training 
of their children even to the church and 
have satisfactory results. By the age of ten, 
indeed perhaps much earlier in most cases, 
whatever character the child has, he is 
likely to have for life. This suggests that 
the only efficient and effective way of 
insuring character development in the 
child is to work with the parents before 
he is born and afterwards. 

This book makes thoughtful reading for 
leaders in parent education, directors of 
Christian education, ministers, and others 
responsible for the church’s work. 

Aurce L. Gopparp 


Basic Writings in Christian 
Education 


Edited by Kendig Brubaker Cully. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1961. 
350 pp. $4.95. 


Dr. Cully of Seabury-Western Seminary 
has done us a fine service in this book. He 
has gone back to the early church fathers, 
by way of the eighteenth century, the Ref- 
ormation, and the middle centuries, and 
has brought to us a set of writings on 
Christian education from Clement of Alex- 
andria to Coe of New York. One puts the 
volume down aware of the long tradition 
in which we stand, grateful for the re- 
minder of the proper central place of 
nurture in the life of the church, and 
rebuked for its frequent peripheral po- 
sition. 

The thirty-one essays are not all of 
equal worth, of course; one could not 
expect them to be. That is not the point, 
however. The long sweep of the tradition 
in which the Christian teacher works is 
what this book communicates, and one 
hears that message loud and clear. 

Many individual readers would have 
suggestions for additional inclusions. After 
Horace Mann, Horace Bushnell, John 
Dewey, and George A. Coe, I wish the 
trail might have led just beyond the most 
dramatic fork of the road in the early 


1940’s, Harrison Elliott’s Can Religious 
Education Be Christian? and H. Shelton 
Smith’s Faith and Nurture. A case for 
stopping with Coe is made in the preface 
and my two nominees ‘are in an appendix, 
but I am not completely satisfied with the 
placement. 

Furthermore, from John Chrysostom (d. 
407) on, the book deals without exception 
with leaders of western Christendom. Basil 
and Gregory, Cyril and Sergius, Seraphim 
and Tiphon—what did these great leaders 
of Eastern Orthodoxy have to say about 
Christian nurture and teaching? It would 
be most interesting to know, and our un- 
derstanding would be greatly enlarged. 

Of course, the author had to stop some- 
where. Let Dr. Cully on his next Vermont 
farmhouse vacation put his excellent mind 
to another similar endeavor. His success 
in his first venture is a near-guarantee of 
useful service in the next. 

GeraLp E. Knorr 


Resources for Worship 


By Clarice M. Bowman, New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1961. 383 pp. $4.95. 

With prophetic insight Professor Clarice 
M. Bowman in this book gives persons in 
the space age deep insight into the power 
of worship and prayer. Resources for Wor- 
ship is. a workshop in creative worship. 
Much of the material will be familiar to 
Journal readers, since Miss Bowman used 
it in her worship resources for the youth 
departments during the year 1960-1961. 

In Part I, “Resources for Inner Prepa- 
ration,” the author begins with guidance 
of a practical and inspirational sort in 
the development of personal practices of 
worship and prayer. She describes ways in 
which worship transforms all phases of 
life, discusses corporate worship in dra- 
matic fashion, and interprets in a thought- 
ful and searching manner the responsibil- 
ity inherent in leading worship. She helps 
the reader gain a desire to worship at 
high levels, both alone and with others. 

Part II is an anthology of fresh and 
deeply spiritual materials. Not only youth 
workers and youth worship committees, 
but also ministers, teachers, and students 
will find it a treasure-trove for personal 
meditations as well as for public services. 
The book contains six indexes and a guide 
to sources. 

The author, now a professor at the 
Bangor Theological Seminary in Bangor, 
Maine, has prayerfully put her heart, soul, 
and mind into this timely and much- 
needed omnibus of worship resources. 

Haroip A. ScHuLz 


When We Worship 


By Robert T. Fauth. Philadelphia, 
Christian Education Press, 1961. 88 pp. 
$1.50. 

In this compact volume the author 
answers the question and searches out the 
beauty of why we worship. His lucid 
definitions make the reader familiar with 
the meanings of various church appoint- 
ments, symbols, the worship service, sacra- 
ments, church year, festivals, and special 
days. A new appreciation of the roles of 
singing, silence, and prayer in worship is 
attained. This book is a welcome hand- 
book for the church’s teaching and ad- 
ministrative staffs as well as for every 
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member with an inquiring mind. 

As one concludes the final exhilarating 
chapter, “The Worshipping Fellowship,” 
he thirsts for more, wishing the experience 
might have continued. But here is where 
the reader should begin to practice the 
art. Dr. Robert Fauth, pastor of Peace 
United Church of Christ in Chicago, in- 
vites us to a refreshing, revitalizing, and 
thrilling worship adventure. 

Harotp A. ScHULz 


Jesus of Israel 


By Marchette Chute. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1961. 116 pp. $3.00. 

As Jesus once passed by, a woman in 
the crowd exclaimed: “Blessed’ is the 
womb that bore you, and the breasts that 
you sucked!” This volume brings to mind 
that sentimental outburst. The author of 
Shakespeare of London tells us that in 
that study she worked entirely from ‘‘con- 
temporary materials . . . only the evidence 
of his own day was accepted,’ and that 
she has now determined to do the same 
thing for Jesus of Nazareth. She thinks 
“this particular approach has never been 
tried before.” 

There have, of course, been scores of 
attempts to reconstruct the life of Jesus 
from contemporary materials. Miss Chute 
differs from most in her assumption that 
John is “the basic authority.” Herder, in 
the eighteenth century, recognized that 
the life of Jesus can be construed accord- 
ing to the Synoptists or according to the 
Fourth Evangelist, “but that a life of 
Jesus based on the four Gospels is a 
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monstrosity.” The difficulty with Miss 
Chute’s work is that she never really 
comes to grips with the features which 
distinguish the Fourth Gospel from the 
Three. 

The author’s lack of historical discern- 
ment is illustrated in the section explain- 
ing why Jesus used the word “good” in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. The 
fact is that, so far as we know, Jesus did 
not use the word “good.” That is an ad- 
dition we have made to the story. 

To the woman who sentimentalized 
over him Jesus said: “Blessed rather are 
those who hear the word of God and 
keep it!’ It is difficult to discover a point 
at which this book either enables us to 
hear the word of God or helps us to 
keep it. 

J. Carter Swamm 


The New-Time Religion 

By Claire Cox. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 248 pp. $3.95. 

With a publication date of May 18, 
1961 (the review copy was mailed May 
4), this book refers again and again to 
events so recent (e.g., the December 1960 
Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches and the Eugene Carson Blake 
proposal on church merger) that one is 
amazed by the speed of author and pub- 
lisher in getting the book to the public 
with such “morning newspaper” fresh- 
ness. 

The author is a newspaperwoman. She 
reports what she sees happening to, in, 
and through the churches in these days 
of population mobility, changing customs, 
church mergers, architectural changes, 
construction of new church buildings, 
church councils, radio and television, new 
versions of the Bible, curriculum develop- 
ment, and religious boom. 

Although she does a reporting job, 
without attempting to do a profound 
analysis, the scope of her investigation is 
quite amazing and her insights are both 
interesting and discerning. 

This is a fast-reading book which is 
provocative, candid, and sympathetic. It 
opens up many of the issues the churches 
are facing or soon will have to face. 

Vircit E. Foster 


The Mind of Jesus 

By William Barclay. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1961. 340 pp. $5.00. 

To the ancient word about loving God 
with heart and soul and might Jesus 
added ‘“‘and with all your mind” (compare 
Deuteronomy 6:4-5 with Mark 12:29- 
30). Knowing that “‘we do not possess the 
materials to write a biography of Jesus,” 
a Scottish scholar analyzes the sources for 
what they disclose about the mind and 
teaching of Jesus. 

William Barclay is lecturer in New 
Testament Language and Literature at 
the University of Glasgow, and many 
Americans are already in his debt for his 
‘Daily Study Bible” and his New Testa- 
ment word books. Readers of The British 
Weekly will be glad to know that articles 
published there have now been brought 
into this enduring form. 

The work is replete with historical and 
linguistic insights which enable us to find 
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John L. Lobingier 


A readable and helpful guide to 
church school teaching which 
comes out of years of practical 
experience. $2.50 


THE BETTER 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


John L. Lobingier 


Sound educational procedures 
for effective administration 
and improvement in the church 
school. Rich in ideas and sug- 
gestions. $2.00 


RELIGIOUS LIVING 
WITH NURSERY 


CHILDREN 


In Church and Home 


Phoebe M. Anderson 


How to understand nursery 
children, plan for them in the 
program of the church, and 
help them grow toward Chris- 
tian maturity. $2.50 


ACTIVITIES IN 
CHILD EDUCATION 


Elizabeth Miller Lobingier 


Helps the teacher—and pupil— 
to be at home in the use of 
many creative activities. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 


CREATIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


Rebecca Rice 


An outstanding guide on what 
to do and how to do it. Com- 
plete directions and many illus- 
trations. $3.50 


at your bookstore 
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new meaning in familiar material. Al- 
though the author sets out to study the 
mind of Christ, he often finds, in the 
manner of T. R. Glover, that the parables 
and similes used by Jesus disclose much 
about his life and times. 

William Barclay is preacher as well as 
theologian, and one sometimes feels that 
he oversimplifies by reducing everything 
to three, four, or five points, but these do 
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serve to indicate the richness of the ideas 
discussed and also help the reader to re- 
member the salient features. The work is 
commended as a good example of exposi- 
tion. 

Beyond Barclay’s competence as inter- 
preter and guide, one appreciates his 
spirit. As a scientific student of Gospel 
origins he is not ashamed to confess his 
faith in ‘“‘the Jesus who is the Saviour of 
men and who is my Saviour.” He tells us 
that he will be content if his work enables 
us “not to argue about Jesus and his work 
but to see a little more of the love of God 
in him.” 

J. Carter Swaim 


Education and the Human Quest 


By Herbert A. Thelen. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1960. 219 pp. $4.75. 

“All our schools are obsolescent,” says 
Herbert Thelen, sharing the results of a 
year’s thinking and study of the disciplines 
related to education. We accept too easily, 
he thinks, “the fifty-year lag of education 
behind the social sciences.” 

It is the community’s responsibility to 
educate its children, he says, and the com- 
munity does educate its children, one way 
or another. To think of the schools as the 
sole educational agency is ‘‘patently false.” 
The school overlaps many educational sys- 
tems—religious, political, civic, military, 
aesthetic, and romantic. “The school’s at- 
titude toward religion, and its activities 
that have to do with religion, are in- 
fluenced by the whole ‘field’ of expecta- 
tions within the community’s religious 
‘systems.’ ” 

Typical methods of teaching aggravate 
the frustration of the adolescent in trying 
to make his way into the world of men. 
For years the child is exposed to the false 
assumption “that truth is the opinion of 
someone on whom you are dependent for 
well being.’ This is the assumption of the 
organization man; it is not good in. prepa- 
ration for political citizenship. 

Class and other groups in school are 
as likely to oppose education as to assist 
it. The development of group support for 
the individual enterprise of learning is im- 
portant. The needs of the individual must 
be served. 

Processes through which students and 
groups adapt themselves to facilitate edu- 
cation, classes in which there is inquiry 
and activity by which students have the 
chance to check facts in the environment, 
two-way communication of the school and 
the community and its related systems— 
this is Mr. Thelen’s prescription. Here is 
a thought-provoking book worth serious 
study by educators. 

R. L. Hunt 


The Art of Handbell Ringing 


By Nancy Poore Tufts. Nashville, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1961. 109 pp. $3.00. 

Handbell ringing had its beginnings in 
early history. It was highly developed in 
England, but serious interest in it in 
America has come within the last gen- 
eration, especially in the last decade. 
Many churches now have handbell choirs. 
Others, although recognizing their value, 
have hesitated to develop a choir because 
little music has been arranged for hand- 
bells. 


In this book an experienced organist, 
director of church choirs, and director of 
the Potomac English Handbell Ringers 
gives us a helpful guide to the develop- 
ment of a choir of children, young people, 
or adults. The book contains a_ short 
history of handbells, and guidance for the 
organizing and training of groups. The in- 
formation about securing bells, caring for 
them, and handling them is simple and 
clear. There is helpful explanation of 
arranging and writing music for hand- 
bells, illustrated with several samples. 

This book is a good introduction to 
handbell ringing. Supplemented with other 
resources listed in the excellent bibliog- 
raphy, it should help many churches to 
develop handbell choirs and make the 
right use of them. 

Vircit E. Foster 


One Body and One Spirit 


By Oscar J. F. Seitz. Greenwich, Sea- 
bury Press, 1960. 188 pp. $4.25. 

In these days when we so often are 
caught in thinking of the Church as an 
institution, this book is a welcome one. 
It will bring to its readers a renewed 
appreciation of the Church as a living, 
growing organism. 

Dr. Seitz, a New Testament scholar, 
maintains as his thesis that, ““The New 
Testament stands as a constant reminder 
to Christians that, because there is one 
God and Father of us all, one Lord, one 
Spirit, we are called to be ‘one body’... 
the New Testament must be the start- 
ing point and ultimate meeting point of 
the great movements toward Christian 
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unity, which are a clear manifestation of 
the work of the Holy Spirit in our day.” 

The book begins with the mission of 
Jesus to the congregation of Israel. As the 
writer develops his thesis, he helps the 
reader to recognize more fully that the 
Christian Church was and is a community 
of persons whose purpose was and is to 
be led by the Spirit of Christ. 

The author does not suggest that the 
Church turn back and model itself in 
every detail on the early Church. It does, 
however, question the church’s going into 
the world equipped with fixed rules or un- 
changing standards of organization. Vital 
answers are given to questions regarding 
the uniqueness and significance of the 
Church both in its origins and in its 
meaning for today. 

One reviewer has said, “If we could 
enforce required reading, this book would 
be on the basic bibliography.” 

Guapys B. Quist 


Language and Religious Language 

By Jules Laurence Moreau. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1960. 207 pp. 
$4.50. 

This book is one of the first in a series 
entitled “Westminster Studies in Christian 
Communication.’ Written from the per- 
spective of language study, it deals with 
the problems deriving from the transfer 
of words, concepts, and ideas from one 
cultural milieu to another, which in turn 
involves the whole semantic structure. 
Scholars have long recognized the diffi- 
culties inherent in this process when the 
languages are in the same family group. 
These difficulties are compounded when 
the transfer involves languages of entirely 
different ancestries, e.g. Hebrew and Eng- 
lish. This becomes a more specific concern 
when we realize that Jesus and his dis- 
ciples spoke Aramaic, a Hebrew dialect, 
whereas our earliest records of the kerygma 
are found principally in Greek manu- 
scripts. 

In carrying forward the work of trans- 
lation from age to age, this author feels 
that biblical theology is of primary im- 
portance: ‘‘so that the message of the 
gospel may impinge upon the culture as 
kerygma and enter into dialogue with the 
culture as systematic theology.” Here 
many scholars would take issue with the 
author, for does not any system of the- 
ology involve acceptance of certain con- 
cepts of truth? While admittedly every 
person does have a theology, should this 
not be a challenge to the translator to 
come to his task uninhibited by such pre- 
suppositions, difficult as it may be? 

Be that as it may, the subject matter 
dealt with here is prerequisite to any 
serious study of the matter of communica- 
tion. Because of its nature this is not an 
easy book, but it is one that deserves 
reading if the biblical student is desirous 
of gaining a clearer understanding of the 
basic problems involved. 

Stites Lessiy 


The Small Church and 
Christian Education 


By Rachel Swann Adams. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1961. 75 pp. $1.00. 
Small churches that are ready to work 
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earnestly in building an effective Christian 
education program, using their built-in 
advantages and dealing realistically with 
their specific problems, will find help in 
this book. The author writes to Presby- 
terians, but what she says is valid for all 
denominations. 

Believing that the days ahead call all 
churches, small and large, to a vigorous 
ministry, the author interprets basic prin- 
ciples of Christian education and shows 
how they need to be developed by each 
church in its own situation with its own 
resources. 

Mrs. Adams gives suggestions about sev- 
eral possible groupings in a small church, 
use of space, leadership recruiting and 
education, good equipment for one- and 
two-room churches, adapting of curricu- 
lum materials to the specific needs of each 
church, use of time, and administration. 
She gives a well-selected list of books 
needed by every small church. 

The book is planned especially for min- 
isters, Christian education boards and 
committees, superintendents, and teachers 
in leadership schools. It is for use again 
and again as a guidebook, rather than for 
hasty reading. 

Vircit E. Foster 


Wo-He-Lo: The Story of the Camp 
Fire Girls, 1910-1960 


Compiled and edited by Helen Buckler, 
Mary F. Fiedler, and Martha F. Allen. 
New York, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1961. 308 pp. $3.95. 

This volume is the only complete his- 
tory of the Camp Fire Girls, America’s 
first national organization for girls of 
every nationality, race, creed, and eco- 
nomic status. It recounts the work and 
ideals of Dr. and Mrs. Luther Gulick, the 
founders; tells of growth and develop- 
ments through the years; and describes 
the present philosophy of the organization. 
Included are letters, songs, and poems by 
the girls themselves, letters from parents, 
and words of praise from leaders through- 
out the nation. Sixteen pages of photo- 
graphs cover many occasions in the fifty- 
year span. 

MarcGARET RANDALL 


Have You Tried This? 


By Elizabeth Wright Gale. Photographs 
by M. Edward Clark. Philadelphia, Jud- 
son Press, 1960. 64 pp. 

This volume contains pictures and de- 
scriptions of some thirty activities for 
preschool groups in the church. Forty-five 
of the sixty-four pages are filled with pic- 
tures which enable the reader to observe 
such practices as the use of the house- 
keeping and the building center, the use 
of clay, music and rhythms, dramatic play, 
storytelling, and the use of the Bible. 
The descriptions of the activities are ar- 
ranged in the order of their possible use 


JESUS AND THE PROBLEMS 
OF LIFE 
By Sidney A. Weston, Ph.D. 


A discussion course for young people and 
adults. 110 pages. 120,000 copies sold. Re- 
vised edition. 75 cents. 
WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


in a session: informal time, together time, 
relaxation time, creative activities, and 
closing moments. 

This book would be an excellent supple- 
ment to any church school curriculum for 
preschool children. It would be especially 
helpful for less experienced teachers who 
would like to “see” the how and why of 
the activities suggested in curriculum ma- 
terials. The viewpoint of this book is that 
through the child’s doing he is learning 
Christian truths, if his learning is guided 
by those who are themselves teachers who 
radiate the love of God. 

ELIzABETH McCorr 


The tape recorder 
(Continued from page 9) 


heard but whose works lived after 
them. 

The church was about to celebrate 
its 75th anniversary. Pete, especially, 
had come to feel a kinship to some 
of the outstanding personalities Mrs. 
Crombie had told him about. She had 
such a keen memory and vivid way of 
painting word pictures that Pete felt 
he knew Mr. Stevens, in whose home 
the first meetings of the church were 
held, and who had inspired others to 
build the present church building. 

Finally Pete went to Mr. Ramsey 
and said, “Mrs. Crombie can tell 
wonderful stories about the early 
members and the building of this 
church. It’s a shame for only a few 
of us to have the benefit of all she 
knows. Why couldn’t I record her 
stories so that future generations can 
hear them too?” 

Mr. Ramsey quickly caught Pete’s 
enthusiasm. “Pete, that’s a tremen- 
dous idea! It would give us a verbal 
record of the church and also mate- 
rial for the pageant committee to 
draw on when they want colorful 
anecdotes and stories.” 

After the conversation with Pete, 
Mr. Ramsey thought about the many 
lives the tape recorder had enriched 
and the personality growth it had 
helped to effect. He realized that the 
days ahead would bring new oppor- 
tunities for the magnetic tape to serve 
God and man. 


SENIOR CIHIZENN=> 
— make them an ASSET ! 


Today’s unique opportunities for 
the church and its older mem- 
bers to help each other are 
specifically spelled out in Elsre 
T. Culver’s challenging new book 


NEW CHURCH PROGRAMS 
WITH THE AGING 


$3.50 at your bookstore or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


NEW YORK 7 


WHAT Ss HAPPEN ING 


National Conference on 
Churches and Social Welfare 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—The denomina- 
tional health and welfare organizations 
have scheduled their national meetings 
concurrently, to form a part of the sec- 
ond National Conference on the Churches 
and Social Welfare. This will be held 
in Cleveland October 23-27. The Con- 
ference is sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches’ Department of So- 
cial Welfare. Some 3,000 persons are 
expected to be in attendance. 

The session will bring together na- 
tional and international leaders in health, 
welfare, correction, and counseling. Gov- 
ernment officials, psychiatrists, sociologists, 
and pastors will meet with educators, com- 
munity planners, nurses, doctors, and 
others. The Conference will meet in 15 
sections and 93 work groups. 

The Conference will launch the coordi- 
nated emphasis on The Church’s Mission 
and Persons of Special Need, which will 
form the program theme of all boards of 
home missions, social action, and wel- 
fare during 1962-63. 

Reports framed by each of the fifteen 
sections will form the Report of the Con- 
ference and will be published as resource 
material on the coordinated emphasis. 
The Hymn Society of America is con- 
ducting, in connection with the confer- 
ence, a contest for new hymns on the 
social ministry of the churches. 


New Family Hymns Available 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Hymn So- 
ciety of America has published a booklet 
containing thirteen new hymns on mar- 
riage and family life. These were the 
ones chosen from 450 texts submitted for 
use at the North American Conference on 
Church and Family, April 30-May 5 at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin. They were en- 
thusiastically received at this Conference. 
The contest was directed by the Hymn 
Society on the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of Family Life of the 
Council of Churches and of the Canadian 
Council of Churches. Eight of the hymns 
are on family life, and five are wedding 
hymns. 

Copies of the booklet containing the 
words of the hymns, with suggested hymn 
tunes, may be obtained from the Hymn 
Society of America, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y., at 20¢ each post- 
paid. Ten copies or more, 15¢ each plus 
postage; 50 or more at 12¢ each plus 
postage. 
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National 


University Christian Mission 
Ends Its Work 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—After a distin- 
guished twenty-three-year history of serv- 
ing the church on the campus in the field 
of evangelism, the University Christian 
Mission has ended its activities as a 
staffed and budgeted operation of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. This step 
was made necessary initially by a severe 
financial crisis in the Central Department 
of Evangelism of the National Council, 
which has carried the UCM _ budget 
throughout its history. Many specific 
current projects of UCM will be taken 
over by other agencies. 

The Rev. WiitiiAm L. Rocers, Direc- 
tor of the University Christian Mission, 
has taken over the work of the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship, a unit of the Com- 
mission on Higher Education. He _ suc- 
ceeds the Rey. Keirn W. Irwin, who is 
now Associate Professor of Philosophy at 
the newly organized Florida Presbyterian 
College, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Death of Professor Chave 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Belated word has 
come of the death on May 15, 1961 of 
Professor Emeritus Ernest J. Cave, at 
the age of 75. Dr. Chave was on the 
faculty of the Divinity School, University 
of Chicago, from 1926 to 1952, having 
held a full professorship since 1942. 

Dr. Chave was one of America’s out- 
standing leaders in the field of religious 
education, especially in research and in 
philosophy. Among the books for which 
he is remembered are Supervision of Re- 
ligious Education, Personality Develop- 
ment of Children, and A Functional Ap- 
proach to Religious Education. He was 
a frequent contributor to the Journal of 
the Religious Education Association, and 


WHERE IS THAT 
TEACHING PICTURE ? 


Keep your 12%” x 17” 
Teaching Pictures clean, 


undamaged, indexed, 
available. 
Write for free folder 


describing Teaching Pic- 
ture Filing Cabinets and 
other educational prod- 
ucts. 


HOWISON-HOWARD 


Educational Products 
Dept. J 
232 S. Prospect St. 
Marion, Ohio 


served as chairman of REA in 1942-44. 

Dr. Chave was active in the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
especially during the 1930’s. He was a 
member of the Educational Commission 
and of the Committee on Administration, 
and served as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Research. 


New Christmas Cards from 
Lit Lit 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Committee 
on Literacy and Christian Literature of 
the National “Council of Churches has 
published two new Christmas cards from 
original paintings by Christians overseas. 
“The Clearing” was painted by Solomon 
Saprid of the Philippines in semi-modern- 
istic style to represent the role of Christ- 
mas in the modern materialistic society. 
“Peace on Earth” was painted by a Ko- 
rean pastor in recognition of help his 
church has received from Christians in 
the United States. 

The cards are sold only in boxes of 50 
each, including the colored card folders 
and envelopes. Each box costs $5.00, 
plus 50¢ handling charge if it has to be 
shipped. The price is $4.50 a box if ten 
or more boxes are sent to one address. 
If a group wishes to sell 1,000 or more 
cards there is a 25% discount. Cards 
published in former years are also avail- 
able at the same prices. Inquiries and 
orders may be sent to the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature, 
N.C.C., 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
21s INC OY: 


New Intern in Children’s Work 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Miss JupirxH 
Craic has been appointed as the new 
Intern in Children’s Work for 1961-1962, 
to work with the executives in the De- 
partment of Children’s Work, National 
Council of Churches. This internship 
provides an opportunity for a qualified 
person to receive further training, explore 
vocational choices in the church, and to 
help with the work of the Department. 

Miss Craig is a graduate of William 
Jewell College and received her Mas- 
ters Degree in Christian Education at 
Eden Theological Seminary in June 1961. 
During the past two years she has been 
part-time Director of Christian Education 
at the Bellefontaine Methodist Church in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


WANTED: 

Educational assistant to work with 
Minister of Education in total educational 
program and concentration on youth. 


Church of 1800. 


WRITE: 
First Methodist Church, Burbank, California. 


MAGNIFYING READING GLASSES 
I linerivilegeanlan. Only a company that knowsgme 
the lla that really acll in xtorce would 


NEWEST STYLE FRAMES with finest Plano-Convex lenses 
for people who need simple magnifying lenses to read fin- 
est print and do precision work and have no eye disease. 
Send name, address, age, sex and only $3.95 NOW for 
DELUXE MODEL, or sent C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
JENAR CO., Dept. 12, 170 W. 74 St., New York 23, N. Y. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Now when Jesus v was bors i in 
Bethlehem of Judea neine 


coer meditat: 
day, will help make “the greatest story 
ever told” more meaningful to Jog 


loved ones. 


If not already receiving The Upper 
Room, order the November-December 
number today. Ten or more copies to 
one address, 7¢ per copy, postpaid. 
‘Consignment orders may be arranged. 
Individual yearly subscriptions by mail, 
$1; three years for $2. Order from 
Dept. E 
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TO LOVE US 


Hand in hand, frightened hungry children 
walk along an unfriendly street. No one stops 
to see if they need help. Thousands of these 
children find their way into the British Colony 
of Hong Kong, 


Just four miles over the mountain, is the 
border of Red China. On this side of the 
mountain is Freedom. Here there is Christian 
Herald to answer the sobs of these children. 
They are given food, clothing and schooling. 
More than these, they are given a real home 
to take away the sting of loneliness, 


Do you want to help a little girl or a little 
boy? Would you like to have a stake in 
tomorrow? You can build a rainbow of peace, 
with one end on the border of China and the 
other on your own doorstep. You can keep 
them well and happy—keep them from being 
little beggars on the street. You can save 
them for leadership in their country. 


Ten dollars a month is all it takes to “adopt” 
one of these little ragged waifs, You will 
receive a picture of “your” child as soon as 
he is assigned to you. You will learn of his 
history and background. You will be able to 
correspond directly with your “adoptee’’, At 
any time you may cancel this arrangement. 
Nothing binds you but the heartstrings of a 
child, You don’t have to send a year’s sup- 
port now—not even six months. 


Just ten dollars—so that we can tell one more 
child somebody wants him, The need is urgent 
—there are many more homeless, hungry 
parentless waifs. We must not fail them! 
Will you help now? 


WON'T YOU MAIL 


| THIS COUPON TODAY? 
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Christian Herald 

Industrial Missions in China 
27 East 39th Street * Room 35 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MY NAME, .cccoccecccesccercccsccsces 


ADDRESS....ceeccecseereeeees 


Please enroll'me as a “sponsor” for a 
homeless child and send my child’s 
picture and case history as soon as 
possible. 


oO I enclose $10 as my first month’s 
gift. I will endeavor to give $10 
each month but I understand I 
may cancel the arrangement at 

any time. 


I enclose $120 for a full year’s 
care, 


ia I cannot provide complete sup- 
port for a:child, but I wish to 
have a share. Please accept my 


CHIVI ZONE SATE ce sc cine cise: snare ee gift in the amount of $......... ee 


The world’s most widely used daily devotional guide 
38 Editions — 32 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 


YOUR GIFT IS TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
oe ee eee ee ee es 


for the active 
teacher... 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


ABINGDON PRESS 


P t 
“PUSHER OF THE inTeRPRETER’S 


The Interpreter’s Bible 


In easy-to-read, beautifully organized pages, 146 of the ablest scholars, 
preachers, and teachers of the English-speaking Protestant world share 
their intellectual talents and spiritual resources and provide you with 
practical help for work or study. 


ComPpLeteE 12-voLUME SET, $89.50; EACH VOLUME, $8.75 


Vol. 1. General Articles: Genesis Vol. 7. General Articles; Matthew 
through Exodus through Mark 

Vol. 2. Leviticus through Samuel Vol. 8. Luke through John 

Vol. 3. Kings through Job Vol. 9. The Acts through Romans 

Vol. 4. Psalms through Proverbs Vel. 10. Corinthians through Ephe- 

2 sians 

Vol. (5: Ecclesiastes through Jere- Vol.11, Philippians @rthrough ene 
ae : brews 

Vol. 6. Lamentations through Mal- Vol. 12. James through Revelation; 
achi General Articles; Indexes 


The Flaming Spirit 
Edited by Max F. Daskam. These 74 meditations by William L. Sulli- 
van provide an exciting basis for the discovery of meaningful meditation. 


They are devotions to be read and pondered and read again, to find a 
new thought. 144 pages. $3 


God and His People 


Arthur Leonard Griffith. This collection of devotions forms a compre- 
hensive survey of the place and purpose of the Christian Church and 
the ways in which it is to be renewed and remade in the modern world. 
Chapters contain scripture, meditation, and prayer. 84 pages, paper, $1 


The Roman Letter Today 


Arthur Leonard Griffith. Eight messages which apply the teachings of 
Romans to today’s problems. Mr. Griffith looks at St. Paul’s letter as 
one of the great timeless creations which aptly comments on modern 
situations. A clear, knowledgeable presentation. 84 pages, paper, $1 


The International Lesson Annual, 1962 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon; lesson analysis by Roy L. Smith. The 
seventh volume of The International Lesson Annual includes all the 
features that made the previous volumes so popular: text in King James 
and RSV editions; explanation of special Biblical meanings; application 
of the text; and teaching suggestions; plus a new pronunciation guide. 


448 pages. $2.95 


CHARLES HOLEROOK LIBRARY 
PACIFIC SCH OF RELIGION 


